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Retirement Income for Tennessee teachers aver- 
ages about $65.00 a month at age 65, with thirty 
years teaching experience. The minimum is $50.00 


provide additional retirement income for you in 
the amount desired. 

Many teachers in Tennessee save under a State 
Life Endowment savings plan. Under this plan 
you save a part of your salary each month, in 
units equivalent to about ten cents a day or more. 
These savings provide the premiums for a State 
Life Endowment policy. The policy may mature 
in twenty years, or at a specific age—65 years for 
example. At maturity you may arrange for a 
Travel Fund, an additional income for your Retire- 


a month. State Life Endowment policies will @ 








Clothing Medical Care Shelter Income 


Teachers . . Principals . . Superintendents . . 


Here Is Your Ideal Savings Plan for Additional Retirement Income! 


ment Fund, or for other uses of the endowment 
proceeds, 

While saving under this plan, you have life 
insurance protection. If qualified, you may also 
have the Double Indemnity accidental death bene- 
fit, and the Disability provision. If you quit the 
plan, you receive the Cash Value, according to 
the number of years you have owned the policy. 
It is always a good investment, and provides addi- 
tional retirement income for you at maturity. 

Would you like to learn exactly how this splen- 
did plan works at your age? Mr. D. M. Laws 
will be glad to give you full information upon 
request, using the return card below. 





PERSONAL SERVICE 
By Mr. D. M. Laws 














For principals, superintendents, and others in educa- 
tional work, Mr. D. M. Laws of Elizabethton, Tennes- 
see, and his associates provide personal and individual 
service. Mr. Laws holds the B.A. degree from “Carson 
and Newman College, and was for fifteen years a 
teacher and city superintendent in Tennessee schools. 
He has had many years’ experience in serving the life 


insurance needs of teachers and educators. 





Indianapolis, Indiana 


D. M. LAWS, General Agent 


1-2-3 Bonnie Kate Theatre Building 
ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE 








THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Legal Reserve Company, Founded 1894 
Over e ORI Y-EIGHT YEARS IN ‘TLENARESSZE 


THE D. M. LAWS AGENCY 


Savings-Retirement-Protection plan. 
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Please give me complete information on your 
































IMAGination sparks 
with CLAYOLA 


CLAYOLA modeling clay lends itself 
as readily to abstraction as to repre- 
sentation. It is permanently plastic, 
therefore can be used over and over 
again, is waterproof, stainless, harm- 
less, sanitary. In 44-pound, 1-pound 
and 5-pound bricks, in red, blue, yel- 
low, white, green, brown, terra cotta, 
clay color and gray-green. 

MODELINE is a good quality, 
non-hardening modeling clay at a low 
price. Available in 7 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New Yorli 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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TEACHERS! BORROW 


$50 to $300 BY MAIL 





Quick! -Easy!-Private! ; 


Any amount from $50 to $300—if you need money 
quick—cut out and mail this ad for complete free ] 
details. Completely confidential. No co-signers, no 
endorsers. Friends, merchants, school board will not 
know you apply for a loan. You can make this loan in I 
the privacy of your home BY MAIL on your signature 
only. Repay in convenient monthly payments, no pay- 
ments on principal during summer vacation. Cut out 
and mail this ad today for full details in plain envelope. | 


TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE, Dept. “T” 
BRUNDIDGE, ALABAMA 
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ELL, another summer has come and 

gone. We don’t know how you 
have felt about it, but if they all have to 
be as hot as this one—and as dry—we 
will take spring, thanks. Wouldn’t Mark 
Twain have had a field day, what with 
everybody talking about nothing but 
the weather and nobody doing anything 
about itP Or was it Will Rogers who 
said that? 

As if the weather alone weren't bad 
enough, then we had to have half a 
dozen political campaigns going on. 
There have been so many candidates 
that we were almost reluctant to shake 
hands with our next door neighbor, fear- 
ing he would ask what were we running 
for. Top entertainment of the summer, 
though, was the Chicago Circus, split as 
it was into two parts. 


UR summer was a fairly quiet one, 

spent mostly trying to keep up with 
various staff members in their gallivanting. 
From Michigan to Nashville, they cov- 
ered the educational front. Workshops, 
conventions and conferences kept them 
busy. It was a rare week when more than 
two of us were in the office. Mostly, we 
talked certification and communications 
Then we tried to keep up with that tour 
to Detroit and Canada and points in the 
Eastern United States and 
lost it somewhere around Quebec. We 
were tremendously relieved when all 
members returned safely to Nashville with 
glowing reports of the trip. 


completely 


Two major jobs were completed in the 
office. The report of the second annual 
workshop held in Murfreesboro in June 
was compiled, processed, and mailed to 
participants. We are hoping it will prove 
to be useful to you this year. As soon as 
that was in the mail, the mimeograph 
machine went to work again on a revision 
of the handbook for local associations. 
And, if we may, we would like to explain 
that expression “mimeograph machine.” 
We do not refer only to the apparatus that 
actually prints words on paper. We in- 
clude in our local machine the. staff 
preparing the first draft (in this instance, 
the entire staff), the girls who cut dozens 
of stencils (for the record, Nancy John- 
son, Martha Stafford, Rosalyn Boyd and 
Billie Zaracor), and the people who put 
the book together (a combination of the 
first two elements). Without the whole 
“machine,” our mechanical wonder would 
be less useful. 


Bt years ago, almost to the very day 
this magazine reached you, THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER became the responsibility of the 


newest employee of the TEA. It would 
be hard to imagine one more inexpe- 
rienced and ignorant of even the most 
rudimentary printing and __ publishing 
terms. We must have had a _ mental 
block, for it was literally years before 
we stopped asking, “Just what size is it 
after it is cut down—you know, after all 
the rough edges are straightened out?” 
and said to our printer, “What is the trim 
size?” 

But he had the patience of Job, and if 
he became exasperated, he went back to 
the office and snarled at the secretaries. 
Finally, he taught us to use printing 
terms almost as if we knew what we 
were talking about, and he helped us to 
make-up a magazine that has consistent- 
ly won praise from our readers and fel- 
low-journal-editors. We are grateful to 
the printer, to Rural Editorial Service 
and its successor, Educational Communi- 
cations Service, to the understanding and 
patience of the staff and the executive 
secretary—and to our advertisers, whose 
purchases have made possible publication 
ot the journal. And to our readers, just a 
word: we have had a wonderful five 
years, and we are particularly grateful to 
you for allowing that. 

But the time has come, we think, to 
exchange the typewriter for a dustcloth, 
the blue pencil for a dishpan. Henceforth, 
we will argue with the laundry man, and 
let the poor printer rest. The young lady 
who will argue with the printer is pic- 
tured below. Her name is Jane Cox, she 
comes from Jackson by way of the Nash- 


ville City Schools and, if judicious use 
of a medium-sized blackjack reveals fur- 
ther information, we will present it to you 
in this space next month. 
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Now Lakes and Forests are 
“By-Products” of Coal Mining! 

















1, Giant power shovels like this can remove as 
much as 100 feet of earth and rock as they 
uncover near-the-surface coal. 


r 











2. This lake was once a surface 
coal mine—reclaimed after the 
big shovels had done their work. 






Much of America’s coal lies near the surface. It is 
mined from above by huge shovels—some as high as 
ten-story buildings and capable of taking with each 
“bite” enough earth and rock to fill a good-sized room! 
These shovels uncover the coal which is then mechani- 
cally removed by other machines, cleaned, sized and 
sent to market. This is called surface or strip mining. 





After the coal has been removed, America’s progressive 
coal companies do an amazing job of reclaiming the 
land. Experts in forestry and agriculture plant the 
turned-over soil with clovers, grasses, or seedling trees. 
The deep cuts in the earth become natural lake basins. 
These lakes are not only ideal for recreation, but they 
also supply drinking water for livestock. All this leads 
to fertile lands, ideal for timber or grazing—even for 


. “N 
3. And here’s another good example of 
conservation—for this forest-to-be 
was once a surface minel 




















orchards or row crops. 4 
pie tke +) Es Ss gt: 
Today, America’s surface-mine operators supply over Re >> 
J Pi > - 1 > SEE ee ee ae Te 
a fifth of the nation’s number-one fuel for heat, light, bs on rae anak ani dee te | 
and power. They also have already reclaimed over AOS room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- ' 
100,000 acres of land in twelve states—giving the coun- ee sete Bee par pe pp cw ¢ 
tryside a beauty and usefulness it often lacked before. | For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill 
] in this coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal j 
\ Institute, Educational Department, 320 Southern + 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
| “eae t 
BITUMINOUS a COAL Ben 
" Street i 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION ee i 
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Now there are two booklets 


On menstruation -- 


to serve all age groups 










Famous! ‘‘Very Personally 
Yours” for older girls 





New! ‘‘You’re A Young Lady 





“Very Personally Yours” has become an accepted help 
on menstruation for girls in junior and senior high 
schools. Millions have read it. It has been widely praised 
everywhere by educators, nurses, parent and church 
groups for its scientific accuracy, good taste, clarity. 
Now the same authorities who produced “ Very Per- 
sonally Yours” offer “You're A Young Lady Now” 
especially written for girls 9 to 12. It gives the young 














FREE! CLIP— MAIL BACK TODAY 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PropDuctTs Co., 
Educational Dept. ST-92 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 

Please send me free (except for postage) your 16 
mm. sound film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 
day wanted (allow 4 weeks)_-.._-.------ 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks)_-...-.------ 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks)_-.....----.- 

Also send the following: 
I PNR niin content 
copies YOU'RE A YOUNG LADY NOW 


KS eee 
copies VERY PERSONALLY YOURS 


[) Physiology Chart [] Teaching Guide 


i (| Sa Sh eee ee, See 
: Ee en See ener n aor em 
H EO, ae a ae nee eaee 
adel as tai ms aiiehinin cn alos cee pee entre a 
: Pane EE EE eer ee eee See 
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Now” for girls 9 to 12 


girl a correct point of view, eliminates the shock of 
the unknown, and prepares her to care for herself. It is 
written at her language level and discusses only subjects 
of interest to her. 

These booklets are best used as a part of the inte- 
grated program of menstrual education (see below) 
which includes the famous film, “The Story of Menstru- 
ation” by Walt Disney Productions. 


More than ten million students have learned 
from this complete, integrated menstruation program 


Most major school systems take advantage each year of this complete 
program on menstruation. You'll find the film, booklets, charts, and 
guides well integrated to give your students a sound knowledge of 
this important subject. Not only teachers, but thousands of nurses, 
parents, and students request that it be a regular part of the school 
curriculum. The entire program, or any part of it, is available without 
charge on request... with the compliments of Kotex.* Just fill out 
and mail the coupon at left. 


10-Minute All-Color Film... “The Story of 
Menstruation,” produced by Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, is acclaimed across the nation by educators, 
health authorities, parent and church groups. Here 
the once “taboo” subject is approached in a calm, 
straightforward manner. Complete with sound. 
16 mm., full coior. Free, except for postage, on 
short-term loan. 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart. Hundreds 
of teachers aided in developing the Guide. It is 
flexible, can be adapted to any teaching condition. 
The large color chart on menstrual physiology is 


Ss designed for supplementary classroom lectures. 


Menstruation is detailed in easy-to-follow diagrams. 
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Quantities shown in this list are based on a 


j SUGGESTED class of thirty (30) students. This number 


will facilitate the estimation of total quanti- 


MINIMUM LIST ties and prices when placing orders because 


many materials are packed in and prices 


OF ART MATERIALS quoted on dozen lots. 


Consideration was also given to a contemp- 


FOR PRIMARY AND orary practice in art education classes that 


all students do not necessarily work on the 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES same subject with the same material at the 


same time. 











KINDERGARTEN-Ist, 2nd, 3rd GRADES—30 STUDENTS PER 
CLASS—FOR A PERIOD OF 9 MONTHS 


CRAYOLA WAX CRAYONS-Large Size—8 Colors—1 box No. 38 ....per pupil 
ARTISTA POWDER PAINT-1 Ib. ea.—Red, Yellow, Blue, Green, Black, 


a ns iaipcaseces ntvnindenneith acaiaepiadiaepnenaniseeaed per class 
SHAW FINGER-PAINT-2 pts. ea. Red, Green, Blue—1 pt. ea. 
hi as cs canine onnaiine~ nth Sédeannpaneearnii per class 
CLAYOLA MODELING CLAY-10 pounds .............................-......-.. per class 
BUILDING BLOCKS—Large—I set __...........-..--.------.---.2-02- 2222-22... per class 
ARTISTA BRUSHES-Large No. 11-1 doz. _.... tttpasiemiedeaaninst se ieomecevelll per class 
SCISSORS—Small—1 doz. ........................-..------------- -ssiendhinnccameiehinetel aa per class 
FIRMA-GRIP PASTE-2 Quarts No. 321F __.....................2..2..22.22-.-.. per class 
PAPER—Plain—2 Reams Cream Manillal2 x 18 ___...................... Bests per class 
2 Reams News Print—18 x 24 —.........-..-..2.02....2...-....-. per class 
Colored—200 Sheets Asst.—12 x 18 —.....0-.2.002-22--22222-2022222.-- per class 
Finger-Paint Paper—200 Sleets—16 x 22 _........................... per class 
GRADES—4, 5 and 6 
CRAYOLA WAX CRAYONS-16 Colors—1 box No. 16 __.................. per pupil 


B & S COLORED CHALK CRAYONS No. 400-1 gro box Asst. Colors per class 
ARTISTA TEMPERA OR POWDER PAINT-1I pt. ea. Red, Yellow, Blue, 
Green, Magenta, Turquoise Blue, Brown, Black, and 2 pts. White per class 


ARTISTA WATER COLORS-8 Colors—1 box _............................... per pupil 
SHAW FINGER-PAINT-—I pt. ea. Red, Green, Blue, Brown, Black 
aE SR ei, 75 Rrra ss 211 18 an Cane en: per class 
CLAYOLA MODELING CLAY-10 pounds _...........................--..--.... per class 
FIRMA-GRIP PASTE-2 quarts No. 321F ___.............................-.-..-- per class 
ARTISTA BRUSHES-Large No. 11-1 doz. _....................-.-..2..22...--.- per class 
SCISSORS-1 doz. _........ LEE ee Sa eT ee per class 
PAPER-Plain—2 Reams—Cream Manila, 12 x 18 _... -...............-..... per class 
2 Reams—News Print, 18 x 24 _._.................-..2...-.---- per class 
Colored—200 Sheets—Asst. Colors, 12 x 18 _...................... per class 
Finger-Paint Paper—200 Sheets, 16 x 22 __.......................... per class 
I a so eatennines eonnmesiibiahienaaael per class 
LETTERING PENS-3 doz., Asst. 3 Sizes -_.................... -..22-.-2---2------- per class 


The last two items to be introduced in the fifth or sixth grades. 







116-118 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH 
Telephone—6- 1464 
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THE FOUR-POINT PROGRAM 


There are at least three factors which will determine 
the success or failure of our legislative program: the 
attitude of the Governor; the support of the Legislature; 
and the wishes of the people. If the Governor, supported 
by public opinion, recommends adequate school legisla- 
tion to a favorable Legislature, our gains may be con- 
siderable. Let us have a look at these three factors. 


The Governor 


Assuming that the Honorable Frank Clement is vic- 
torious in the November elections, we will have a new 
Governor in January who is pledged to our program, 
a Governor who is sincerely interested in improving edu- 
cation, a Governor who will have the courage to fight for 
a good school program. 

Perhaps you read Mr. Clement’s statement on our pro- 
gram in the May issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 

In his opening campaign speech, this is what he said: 

“I favor the adoption of the Tennessee Education 
Association’s and the Parent-Teacher Association’s Four- 
point Educational Program.” 

On July 17, Mr. Clement made a statewide radio speech 
in which he said: 

“I believe that this money required to implement 
point one of the PTA and TEA program should be ap- 
propriated and spent. . . . Thus, it is obvious . . . that 
our school teachers are still under paid.” 

Finally, the following quotations are from a letter 
sent to teachers by Mr. Clement on July 29: 

“I have already endorsed the four-point program of 
the TEA and PTA. 

“I know that you are particularly interested in point 
two and I am happy to assure you that I am in full 
accord with the proposal to pay teachers on at least a 
ten-month basis. I feel very strongly that it is equitable 
and imperative that a college graduate who has taught 
school for fifteen years or longer richly deserves an 
annual salary of at least $3,000. 

“I am concerned about the present $12,000,000 deficit 
in the teachers’ retirement fund. This is a serious matter 
to our teachers who have made payments into this fund 
and is a matter which must be corrected.” 


The Legislature 

As of August 12, twenty-seven of the thirty-three 
Senators had signed endorsements of our program. We 
have commitments from a substantial majority of the 
House members. There should be others from both 
Houses who will approve the program. Have your 
Senators and Representatives signed endorsements? If 
not, what can you do about it? 
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Public Support 


We have resolutions from a number of statewide 
organizations and will have many more. 


Many counties and cities have sent in large numbers 
of resolutions. A few places have sent in many personal 
endorsements. But we still have many county and 
city files which are empty. 

With a new Governor coming in, we need to show 
him conclusive evidence that the people are supporting 
our program. We can do this if an all-out effort is made 
by every local association to secure resolutions from 
every organization in the counties and cities, and if we 
can secure thousands of personal endorsements. We 
cannot show conclusive evidence of support with empty 
files. 

We have an opportunity for real gains in the next 
Legislature. Let us not fail because of a lack of effort. 
Let us succeed because we think our program is worth 
working for. 


EXCELLENCE IN TEACHING 


Now that teachers are back in the classrooms for an- 
other year with the children, perhaps we should think a 
bit about the kind of teaching we do. All of us have 
done some excellent teaching and, maybe, some of us 
have done some poor teaching. The good teaching came 
as a result of careful planning, preparation, and hard 
work. The poor teaching came because of a lack of 
these things. There is no substitute for hard work in 
teaching or in any other occupation. 

Excellence of performance is appreciated whether it 
be in sports, in music, in teaching, or in business. Fol- 
lowers of baseball appreciate George Kell of the Boston 
Red Sox as a top performer at third base. Golf fans 
admire Ben Hogan as a great competitor and a fine 
performer. Music lovers love to talk about the singing 
of the great Caruso or the violin playing of Fritz 
Kreisler. Business men admire the great corporations 
built by the Du Ponts, the Fords, and the Rockefellers. 

Excellence of performance is appreciated in teachers, 
also. It is appreciated by other members of the teaching 
profession. It is appreciated by the children—they 
usually know good teaching from poor teaching. It is 
appreciated by the parents and, after all, they have a 
right to expect good teaching. It is appreciated by the 
teacher herself, because there is joy and satisfaction in 
a task well done. 

Let us all strive for excellence in our work this year 
and let us not be satisfied with mediocrity. 








This time it was public relations 
BACK TO MURFREESBORO 


HE people who were there 

couldn’t decide whether to call 
it a Conference or a Workshop, but 
there seemed to be indecision on 
few other points. Almost to a man, 
they agreed that (1) it was hot, 
(2) the meeting was valuable, and 
(3) they wanted another one next 
year. 

It was the Second Annual Leader- 
ship Conference, held on the campus 
of Middle Tennessee State College 
in Murfreesboro, opening almost 
simultaneously with a record-break- 
ing heat wave that continued to 
sear the state for over a month. 
Oddly enough, hot as it was, they 
stayed with the Conference and 
attended the sessions—your presi- 
dents, chairmen of public relations 
or legislative committees, superin- 
tendents and supervisors. 


It Is Never-Ending 


A public relations program, said 
the Conference, is not a spur-of-the- 


A distinguished group of participants talk over workshop plans. From left 


moment thing to be thrown together 
in a hurry and taken lightly by its 
planners and the people it is planned 
to impress. Nor should it be an 
every-two-year occurrence, impor- 
tant when there is a legislative pro- 
gram to be sold. Rather, it is a 
program which must be the responsi- 
bility of every member of the local 
association, a job which is never- 
ending. The importance of the pro- 
gram was emphasized in one group 
when the comment was made that 
the “uninformed are the misin- 
formed.” 


Whose Job? 


The public relations program has 
been vital in the past, but it is 
needed now as never before, accord- 
ing to Conference reports. The 
nature of changes taking place in 
instruction, the increased numbers 
of children to be taught, the ab- 
solute necessity for an expanded 
system of public schools, all provide 





to right, Dr. Karl Berns, assistant secretary in charge of business, National 
Education Association; TEA President Mildred Doyle, superintendent of 
Knox County Schools; Miss Hilda Maehling, executive secretary, National 
Department of Classroom Teachers; R. B. Marston, director of the NEA 


Division of Membership. 
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evidence of the urgency for an 
immediate cultivation of public rela- 
tions. 

Whose responsibility is this job? 
In the first place, the schools belong 
to the people whose children attend 
them and whose money maintains 
them. From the public, then, comes 
the initiative for the job, in the 
form of complaints, criticisms, or 
expressions of interest. But from 
the teachers, the professionally 
trained people, must come the lead- 
ership in informing the public. And 
the teachers get so busy trying to do 
a good job of teaching children 
that they forget to keep the public 
informed about what they are doing! 
Besides, they are working overtime 
at teaching. But, said the Confer- 
ence, it is in the teaching that they 
can do a good job of public rela- 
tions, for it starts in the classroom. 


From the teacher, the Conference 
branched to school-community re- 
lations and decided that, in the long 
run, school-community _ relations 
would be essentially what teacher- 
parent relations were, re-emphasiz- 
ing the fact that it all starts in the 
classroom. But they did not overlook 
the fact that organized groups, civic 
clubs, farm organizations, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, are very 
important parts of the community. 
Nor did they forget that the child is 
the best medium for informing his 
parents about the school. 


Democracy Is Good 


Particularly in this business of 
informing the public, of cultivating 
a good relationship between the 
school and the community, the mat- 
ter of democracy and of democratic 
action came in for a bit of discussion. 
One group came up with this state- 
ment, which seems to contain more 
than a grain of truth: “We, as teach- 
ers, have not furnished the leader- 
ship that the public has expected 
of us. We have lost respect because 
we haven’t known where we were 
going. We have tried to be so 
democratic that at times we have 
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Dr. John L. Meadows, TEA vice- 
president, introduces James New- 
man, public relations chairman of 
the Blount County Association. 


been stupid. We have sold out 
leadership in the name of democ- 
racy. Along the same line, one 
group suggested that local associa- 
tions, to gain more public respect, 
would do well to have fewer 
meetings and plan those that they 
do have. Democracy is certainly 
fine, they intimated, but some plans 
do need to be made ahead of time. 
Membership in professional asso- 
ciations was a topic which aroused 
much discussion. There seemed to 
be little dissension on the matter of 
joining all three associations—local, 
state and national—but the method 
of presenting and securing member- 
ship was of more concern. While it 
may be democratic to vote on the 
matter in assembly, more members 
are likely to have more interest if 
joining is left up to the individual, 
they said, although this would make 
the membership committee’s work 
much more time-consuming. 
Several suggestions were made 
concerning revision of the Manual 
for Local Associations. Considerable 
lack of information was evident, and 
at least one group asked that more 
copies be made available to each 
association in order that more people 
could become familiar with the 


handbook. 


Not All Talk 
All was not group talk. 
Blount County — teachers 


Eight 
did a 
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marvelous job of presenting the 
NEA skit, “It Starts in the Class- 
room.” <A group of high school 
students, directed by James Scott 
of the Rutherford County High 
School, sang a new version of “Old 
Man River” which presented the 
complexities of the four-point leg- 
islative program. Members of the 
Conference square-danced until the 
wee, sma’ hours on Saturday night. 

Sunday afternoon’s vesper service 
again highlighted the Conference. 
Mr. and Mrs. Neil Wright of the 
Music Department supervised the 
musical portion of the service and 
Marquis Triplett, pastor of the First 
Methodist Church, was the speaker. 

Although the meeting opened 
officially on Saturday morning, the 
staff met on Friday night to get ac- 
quainted, brush up on the Confer- 
ence homework that most of them 
had completed, and talk over ways 
of securing participation by every 
member of the Conference. Home- 
work consisted of a huge envelope 
of materials compiled from various 
sources, all having to do with a 
topic scheduled for discussion. A 
little judicious eavesdropping over 
the weekend revealed that the dis- 
cussion leaders were exceptionally 
well qualified for their jobs, either 


Mandbooks 






Loca! 
Associations 





from previous work or from careful 
study of the materials. 


They Want Another 


From the rush of registrants on 
Saturday morning to the departure 
of the last straggler on Monday 
afternoon, interest continued high. 
The Conference felt welcome at the 
college—President Smith expressed 
that welcome in many ways, aided 
and abetted by Robert Abernathy 
and Mrs. Felder, hostess for the 
beautiful new Student Union Build- 
ing, where all sessions were held. 
The college thoughtfully provided 
iced soft drinks in abundance every 
day of the Conference. The food 
was good. 

All in all, the Conference seemed 
successful. The true test of its sig- 
nificance, of course, will be the ex- 
tent of application of the principles 
of public relations planning by local 
associations during this year. The 
questionnaires indicated a desire 
for a third Conference in 1953 al- 
though, as one participant exclaimed, 
“I just don’t see how it could be as 
good as this one!” 


Photographs by Barbara Witham, Middle 
Tennessee State College 






A popular exhibit was that of handbooks from local associations. Gleaning 
ideas for next year are C. D. Hilliard, supervisor of Obion County Schools; 
R. N. Finchum, Clinton City Schools; Mildred Bradley, secretary, and 
William Skiles, president of the Obion County Association. 





American Education Week is November 9 - 15 


Start Planning Now! 


It isn’t too early to start planning for your observance of 


American Education Week. 


Here are stories that may 


help. Robert H. Cardwell furnished the information on 
Knoxville, and Paul Braden sent the story from South 


Pittsburg. 


Knoxville Citizens Cooperate 


Planning makes the week go bet- 
ter—at least that turned out to be 
true in Knoxville and Knox County 
during American Education Week 
two years ago. The 1950 observance 
was really a banner week for schools 
and public education there. 

A general committee for planning 
and direction was composed of 
representatives of the Knoxville 
Teachers League, the Knox County 
Teachers Association, the Knoxville 
Education Association, the Knox- 
ville Council of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the American Legion and or- 


ew 


ganized labor. Sub-committees were 
appointed for AEW materials, news- 
papers, radio, window displays, 
theaters and school films, com- 
munity cooperation and posters. 

For the first time in Knoxville, a 
materials center was created at the 
City Schools Central Library, where 
teachers bought packets on AEW. 
From this center, materials were 
available to committees, ministers, 
theaters, radio stations, the press 
and speakers. 

Cooperation was _ widespread. 
The Knoxville Journal, the Knoxville 





Rule High School mechanical drawing students and their instructor, Hugh 


D. Powers (center) demonstrated new drawing equipment in the Knoxville 
Utilities Board Gay Street window. Students are Fred Corum and Carl 


Hutchinson. 
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News Sentinel, the East Tennessee 
Labor News, the Flashlight Herald, 
and the Pittsburg Courier carried 
stories on the observance. Twenty- 
three school exhibits were placed in 
downtown windows and soon be- 
came the talk of the town. Twelve 
more schools had space made avail- 
able by community merchants. 
Business firms were most coopera- 
tive and pleased that the schools 
asked for space to exhibit. 

Three Knoxville radio stations, 
WNOX, WKGN and WBIR gave 
the Teachers League radio time for 
a discussion of the current legisla- 
tive program. Speakers on the panels 
included local citizens, representa- 
tives of the PTA, Board of Educa- 
tion members, school and University 
of Tennessee personnel. A com- 
mitttee of teachers wrote spot an- 
nouncements on the AEW theme 
and public school education for all 
the radio stations. In spite of busy 
program schedules, the stations did 
a great job of using the school mate- 
rials. 

Several Knoxville theaters used 
the NEA movie short during Ameri- 
can Education Week, urging parents 
and interested citizens to visit the 
schools. The Knoxville Audio-Visual 
Department prepared a special list 
of films for schools and citizen 
groups. 

A large committee of citizens for 
Community Cooperation united the 
clergy, American Legion, PTA, civic 
clubs, Central Labor Union, affiliated 
union locals, and the public library 
in special emphasis on AEW. The 
Art Department of Knoxville High 
School prepared 300 window dis- 
play posters for use in store win- 
dows. Future Teacher Clubs de- 
livered the posters and checked to 
see that they were used. One hun- 
dred seventy Knoxville Transit Line 
busses furnished advertising space 
in the city. The attractive posters 
were prepared in the Commercial 
Art Department of Stair Technical 
High School. Space for the posters 
was given by Kern’s Bakery and 
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Legion Post. 


Home Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. 

American Legion Post No. 2 in 
Knoxville provided 1,000 American 
Legion AEW pamphlets for free 
distribution and paid for a giant 
banner across Gay Street in the heart 
of downtown Knoxville. 

Mayor Elmore, City School Board 





The street banner was furnished by the local American McCallie School, using the AEW daily topics, changed 


the display each day. On November 7, this display was 
entitled “The Meaning of the Ballot.” 


Chairman Hoyle Campbell, and 
Superintendents Mildred Doyle and 
Wilson New prepared statements on 
American Education Week for use 
in publicity. Thousands of Knox- 
ville and Knox County parents and 
interested citizens visited the 
schools, a proof of their goodwill. 

There is work involved in a suc- 


cessful and well-organized ,AEW 
program in any community. That 
which was done in Knoxville and 
Knox County in 1950 can be repeated 
in any community in the state, if the 
sponsors are willing to work at it. 
The beginning of any new year is a 
fine time to resolve that this year’s 
celebration will be the best ever. 


In South Pittsburg, the Schools Begin It 


When South Pittsburg observes 
American Education Week, the 
whole town sits up to take notice. 
First, the Sporiicut, the South 
Pittsburg Elementary School News, 
distributes a special issue devoted 
to AEW, and written principally 
by the pupils. In last year’s 
November issue, the pupils had 
included something on almost every 
daily topic chosen for the annual 
observance, and the text was liberal- 
ly illustrated by the children’s art 
work. 


The “live exhibit” last year was 
very successful. It was presented 
in a progression of different exhibits 
using the same store window. The 


first day a large sign appeared, 


reading “Watch This Window.” The 
second day a room atmosphere was 
created with chairs, a table, black- 
board, globe, bookshelf and books. 
By the third morning, textbooks were 
added, and materials were placed on 
the arms of the desk-chairs. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Flag raising services bring the whole school out during American Educa- 
tion Week. 
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At noon on the third day, eight 
sixth graders were seated in the 
chairs, instructed to follow the di- 
rections they would find on the 
chairs. Four reading levels were 
illustrated, with one child holding 
the different materials before the 
window for observers to see just 
what the children were using. This 
group worked for thirty minutes. 

The next day at the same time a 
second group of children worked 
arithmetic. One girl put problems 
on the blackboard, illustrating skill 
in the fundamentals. One boy used 
a yardstick and ruler, and another 
counted the school money and 
wrapped it for banking, a job he did 
for the school office every day. The 
other children worked at their desks, 
occasionally holding up their papers 
to show observers. 

The fifth day, spelling and writ- 
ing were on exhibition. The chil- 
dren used a dictionary, their word 
lists, pencil and paper. One girl 
worked at the blackboard to show 
all the steps used in learning to 
spell words. 

The experience for the twenty- 
five children was a happy one. And 
South Pittsburg citizens will appre- 
ciate their school and the effort 
made there to teach the three R’s, 
as a result of watching the exhibit. 

Another store ners. Te in town 
was used to dispel the notion that 
teachers must look different from 
other people, and to remind teachers 
that they have certain obligations 
to dress neatly and attractively as 
possible. This window featured a 
model in an attractive outfit, holding 
a copy of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 

Other features of American Edu- 
cation Week, 1951, in South Pitts- 
burg included open house and a 
community supper, a parade, several 
window exhibits of teaching aids 
and children’s work, and the ele- 
mentary school Glee Club’s appear- 
ance at one of the churches. 


A smaller window is used to em- 
phasize the daily topics stressed dur- 
ing the AEW observance. 

A large store window is used to show 
citizens how their children learn to 
read. 

Every sort of business cooperated 
with the schools in the observance. 
Here, a dress shop features “what 
the well dressed teacher will wear.” 
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The room was pretty, the parents were pleased, and the children were 


PROUD AS PUNCH 


JUNE WINDLE SHERFEY 


Jonesboro Elementary School 


HILDREN spend a great many 
hours in a school room, and 
many of them do not come from 
attractive homes. So I have tried to 
give my second graders beauty in 
their classroom. Besides, I think 
more learning takes place in an at- 
tractive, interesting atmosphere. 
First, we decided on a color 
scheme, with the aid of a color 
chart. Since yellow is a warm color, 
we thought it would be cheerful for 
the winter months. So we had the 
walls painted a sunny yellow and 
hung blue chintz at the windows in 
such a way that no light is excluded. 
The children loved the chintz be- 
cause it is printed with farm life 
scenes. Book cases for the children’s 
text books were made to fit under 
the windows, and painted yellow. 
On top of the bookcases I put boxes 
of geraniums and a blue bowl for 
flowers. Blue bird figurines were 
used between the geranium boxes. 
The radiators, too, were painted 
yellow and our room appears much 
more spacious because of the single 
color used throughout. 


Come and Read 
The children keep the bow! filled 


with flowers, and have enjoyed 
caring for the plants. We studied 
about the care of plants in science 
lessons. When the red geraniums 
bloomed during the winter months, 
they added color and beauty to the 
classroom. 


In one corner of our room we 
made a reading center. I found an 
old round dining table which had 
been discarded, had it cut down 
to the correct height, and we bought 
ten small, unpainted chairs. The 
table and chairs were enameled yel- 
low. We used enamel for ease in 
washing and cleaning. Figurines of 
children were placed in the center 


of the table, and brightly colored 
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School visitation is a good thing any time. But if a child is 
to encourage his parents to come to school, he must be 
proud of his reom—during American Education Week, 
or any other week. Here is how one second grade teacher 
made “open house” a success. 


books are kept displayed there. Our 
slogan is “Come and Read—Make 
Friends With Books,” and is written 
on the board with colored chalk. 
We keep a row of bright, attractive 
children’s books along the board 
from the bookcase in the corner 
which contains our classroom li- 
brary. I find that the reading center 
has caused a marked increase in 
interest in reading. 


Health and Science 


I had a screen made to close off 
another corner of the room, and 
painted it yellow to match the walls. 
Here we made a health center. We 
have there a kindergarten cot for 
any child who does not feel well 
during the day and needs to rest. 
We used an old bench and stool to 


make a little dressing table, covered 
with the same material used for 
window draperies. A small round 
mirror, two yellow lamps and yellow 
rugs complete our furnishings. Flow- 
er shaped slogans pinned on the wall 
remind the children to “Comb Your 
Hair,” “Wash Your Hands,” “Tie 
Your Shoes,” and “Brush Your 
Teeth.” 

We find that the health center has 
promoted neatness and cleanliness. 
The little girls pride themselves on 
their housekeeping ability in taking 
care of the “little room’—but the 
little boys have enjoyed the dress- 
ing table as much as the girls! 

We had a shelf built along one 
wall of the room for a_ science 
center. The main attraction here 


is a large aquarium containing gold- 





Open house is fun for everybody, especially when a second grade is proud 
of its room, and the mothers will turn out sixty-strong. 
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fish, snails, turtles and water plants. 
The children enjoy taking care of 
the aquarium, and they never tire 
of watching it. 

The children brought in a collec- 
tion of shells, rocks and birds’ nests, 
and arranged them on the shelf. In 
our study of birds, each child made 
a book containing pictures and 
stories about our common birds. 
Backs of the books are blue con- 
struction paper, and pinned on the 
wall over the shelf, they add a nice 
note of color. When we studied 
flowers, the children made yellow- 
backed booklets about flowers, and 
we hung them along the edge of the 
shelf, 

Second Grade Citizens 

Each child in the room took part 
in making a large frieze on farm 
life which we hung across the back 
of the room. Many of the children 
live on farms and took a great deal 
of interest in working on this project. 


As a device to stress citizenship, 
I made a border of silhouettes, using 
one for each child. Our motto for 
last year was “I want to be a good 
American citizen.” We stressed the 
importance of living and working 
together harmoniously, and came 
up with some rules about the be- 
haviour of a good second grade 
citizen. Any child who failed to 
behave as a good second grade citi- 
zen should, had his silhouette re- 
moved from the border until he 
mended his ways. No silhouette 
ever had to be kept out of the border 
very long! 

In the front of the room we had 
a flag. The children learned to say 
the pledge to the flag. 

Each child kept a folder of his 
best papers for the entire year, from 
all classes. These were put into 
booklets with the child’s picture on 
the cover and were displayed dur- 
ing our open house. 


Open House was Fun 


At the close of our school term, 
the children and I planned to have 
open house for our mothers. Each 
child took an enthusiastic part in 
the planning. In health class we 
discussed refreshments. We studied 
flower arranging, and the children 
arranged bowls of purple iris for 
the open house. Each child made a 
wall plaque for his mother, and 
wrote her an invitation. On the Fri- 
day morning the party was planned, 
each child brought flowers and made 
a corsage for his mother. 

Two of the children were selected 
to serve refreshments. Open house 
was a howling success. About sixty 
mothers and friends called during 
the afternoon! Their compliments, 
and the happiness reflected in the 
second-graders’ faces, made a won- 
derful ending to a year’s hard work. 





Evidence of children’s work is all over the room. Here are the booklets and the science corner, and one end of the 


farm frieze shows. 
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They sang wonderfully well! 


ALFRED W. HUMPHREYS 


University of Tennessee 


F you get any group of teachers 

together, and ask them why they 
arent paying more attention to 
music education, what do you hear? 
Ten to one, it will be comments 
like these: “I can’t teach music!” 
“My children don’t like music.” 
“Music is just a frill—it isn’t really 
important.” “Music for entertain- 
ment is all right, but it is the gifted 
few who benefit from music educa- 
tion.” “I don’t have time for music 
—and besides, I have no equipment!” 

Union County ran head-on into 
those attitudes last fall, but they 
didn’t stop Union County. The State 
Department of Education had de- 
fined and encouraged county-wide 
music festivals, and, although the 
activity was completely foreign to 
Union County, the teachers took the 
bull by the horns and determined to 
have a county-wide music festival. 


Everybody Can Learn 


The determination took real cour- 
age on the part of the administra- 
tion and the teacher-leaders in the 
county. First, it was necessary to 
teach the musically inexperienced 
classroom teachers that all teachers, 
regardless of their background in 
music, can do a great deal to help 
children have some musical activity 
in the daily routine of the school- 
room. Every normal individual is 
capable of development in music if 
he is given the opportunity and if 
he is willing to take that opportu- 
nity. 

The teachers, naturally, didn’t 
quite understand this, and their con- 
fidence in their ability to help chil- 
dren in classroom music activities 
had to be strengthened. This was 
undertaken through several of the 
county-wide faculty meetings. Con- 
sultant service from experienced 
music educators provided help at 
these meetings which were devoted 
to music and music activities suit- 
able for children. 
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The administrative personnel of 
the county indicated a belief in 
music as a legitimate classroom 
subject, one which children have a 
right to experience, by giving it 
equal importance with other subject- 
matter areas. Thereby, music lost 
its “frill” status, and became ac- 
cepted as a part of the daily school 
program. Music materials and 
equipment were added to the 
County Circulating Library, and 
song hooks, records and phono- 
graphs were bought for the teach- 
ers’ use. 


The Great Day Comes 


A few people had vision and de- 
termination. As a result of their 
work, on April 7, 1952, Union 
County celebrated its first County 
Music Festival. For a description of 
that event, a letter from supervising 
teacher Ida Winters is reproduced 
here. It includes an excellent de- 
scription of the festival activities, 
and may prove an inspiration to 
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, in the Horace Maynard High 
School Auditorium. All schools in 
the county were dismissed on this 
day, and the school busses were 
used to transport children to the 
Festival. 


Music in the Air 


“The program began at 10 a.m., 
with more than six hundred people, 
several of whom were parents, 
present. Those of us who were di- 
recting the activities were somewhat 
tense, but were pleasantly surprised 
at the smoothness and ease with 
which the program progressed. 

“Some last minute changes were 
made, after which the program 
opened with the glee club, dressed 
in new robes and caps, singing 
There’s Music in the Air. Then the 
primary chorus, composed of ap- 
proximately 150 children from 
grades one through four of twenty- 
six different schools, sang. These 
children had never practiced to- 
gether, nor had they ever attended 
a program of this type before. Mrs. 
Billie Myers directed them, and they 
sang wonderfully well. The audience 
was amazed with their performance, 


As Assistant Professor of Music Education at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Mr. Humphreys was interested in what 
would happen when Union County decided to have a Music 
Festival. For the record, here is what did happen—and 
also for the record, everybody concerned is delighted! 


other counties planning to pioneer 
in such a festival. 

Mrs. Winters wrote: “Under 
separate cover I am mailing you a 
program of our Music Festival, so 
that you may see what it was like. 
In addition to the numbers listed 
on the program, there were some 
last minute additions of special 
numbers. 

“I know you are interested in 
knowing how well the Festival suc- 
ceeded. My first impulse, at the end 
of the day, was to write you im- 
mediately and tell you that it had 
been a grand success. I decided to 
wait, however, and find out what 
other people thought about it be- 
fore I reported it to you. 

“Now, almost a month after the 
Music Festival, I believe that enough 
time has elapsed to enable us to 
evaluate it more accurately. The 
Festival was held on Monday, April 


and even the most skeptical _lis- 
teners became enthusiastic after 
hearing the children sing. The re- 
sponse which this group received 
gave us the assurance we needed 
to carry on during the remainder of 
the day, and the rest was easy. 


Not Long Enough 


“During the noon period, the 
cafeteria served about six hundred 
people, many of whom were chil- 
dren who had never gone through 
a cafeteria line before. Aside from 
the music experiences which the 
children had, we feel that eating 
in the cafeteria, riding the busses 
in to the festival, and seeing the 
new building were worthwhile ex- 
periences. 

“After lunch, everyone appeared 
eager to get back to the auditorium. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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WHAT ABOUT MIAMI BEACH IN 1953? 


T’S the congenial way to travel— 

at any rate, so said thirty-five 
members of the TEA and NEA when 
they returned from the Detroit 
convention. They didnt come 
straight back, though. A delightful 
tour took them across Eastern 
Canada and down to Boston, New 
York and Washington before they 
finally reached Nashville. 

The Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion and Travel, Inc., arranged a 
sixteen-day tour by air-conditioned 
bus. On June 28 the tour members, 
including all kinds of teachers from 
first grade through college, stopped 
to see “My Old Kentucky Home” 
at Bardstown and Lincoln’s birth- 
place at Hodgensville, Kentucky. 
This little bit of sightseeing left 
such a pleasant taste in their col- 
lective mouths that while they were 
in Detroit they took advantage of the 
magnificent tour of the city arranged 
by Ford Motor Company, seeing 
the Rouge Plant, Greenwich Village, 
and the Museum, and eating a de- 
licious lunch courtesy of the Ford 
Company. 








It’s the Only Way to Go! 


Immediately after the convention 
closed, the big bus rolled up to 
Niagara Falls, and from there to 
Toronto and Ottawa. In_ the 
Thousand Islands the teachers 
viewed beautiful homes and found 
that they could buy an island at 
any price they wanted to pay —from 
$2.98 to $50,000. Through Montreal 
they went, and picked up a French 
guide in Quebec. 

They Saw Everything 

Our honest-to-goodness _ tourists 
didn’t miss a thing. In Boston they 
visited the old State House, scene 
of the Boston Massacre; Faneuil 
Hall, the Cradle of Liberty; Paul 
Revere House; Old North Church; 
and Durgin Park. In Concord they 
absorbed more American history and 
in Cambridge they visited the 
Harvard University campus. 


Members of the TEA-Travel, Inc. Tour pose in front of their professional 
home in Washington, the NEA headquarters. 
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When the 35 arrived in New York, 
they found a British guide and did 
all the things tourists do traditionally 
in New York. As an extra touch of 
home, they went to see the Perry 
Como television show and found 
Eddy Arnold performing as the sum- 
mer replacement! 


Highlights in Washington 
Back through Philadelphia they 


came, where they visited Independ- 
ence Square, saw the Liberty Bell, 
Congress Hall, Carpenters Hall, the 
Betsy Ross House and the Poe Home. 
In Washington they went through 
the White House and Mt. Vernon, 
the Library of Congress, Smithsonian 
Institute, the Memorial Buildings; 
they saw the changing of the guard 
at Arlington National Cemetery; they 
heard the Marine Band in concert 
on the Capitol steps. 

The highlight of the trip, they say, 
was the visit to National Education 
Association headquarters, where the 
group was royally welcomed by Kar] 
Berns, Richard Kennan, Virginia 
Reynolds and Virginia Neal of the 
NEA staff. Following a conducted 
tour of the headquarters building, 
they had their picture made and 
came home by way of the Skyline 
Drive. , : : 

Miami in 1953 

It was a wonderful trip, 35 of 
them said. So TEA and Travel 
started planning another tour for 
next years convention. For about 
$180 (tentative) the tour will start 
out to Atlanta, Charleston, the 
eastern coast of Florida, winding up 
in Miami for the convention and an 
optional side trip to Havana, come 
back up the western coast across to 
New Orleans, to Birmingham, and 
back home. 

Tentative plans call for 21 days 
out (including the convention). 
Lucky members will see the Cyclo- 
rama in Atlanta, Fort Sumter, 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Scholarship Program Broadened 


Changes for 1952-53 
Announced by Lion Oil Company 


Twelve $1,000 Scholarships, 372 Cash Prizes Provided for 


Students and Sponsors. Elementary Teachers Now 


Eligible to Compete for Six $1,200 Scholarships 


In a glowing report on the success 
of the 1951-52 Scholarship Fund 
program, Col. T. H. Barton, Chair- 
man of the Board of Lion Oil Com- 
pany, says, ‘‘The unqualified 
acceptance by Southern students 
and teachers of Lion Oil essay con- 
tests has far exceeded our original 
expectations. 


“The boys and girls of our Southern 
high schools,” he continued, “and 
the principals and teachers of both 
independent and public schools 
have been quick to grasp the 
significance of the program and its 
goals. I speak for all of us at Lion 
Oil when I say that we agreed 
unanimously that contest prizes 
should be expanded and teacher 
coverage enlarged, for the number 
and quality of essays submitted by 
pupils and teachers alike have dem- 
onstrated a thoughtful and sincere 
interest in educational progress. 


“The Lion Oil Scholarship Fund 
was founded in 1950. Originally it 
was intended to provide oppor- 
tunities for Southern high school 
students to continue their educa- 
tion. Last year, realizing that con- 
tinued educational progress of the 
Southern student was dependent 
on the continuing progress of the 
Southern teacher, Lion provided 





Presentation scenes like this one at Senatobia, Mississippi, in 1952 will be repeated 
twelve times this school year. Here Bobbie Smith receives a scholarship award from 
Fund Director, C. R. Olson, as Principal Otha Monroe (right) looks on approvingly. 
Teacher-sponsor, Mrs. Mary Quinn (left) received $200 in cash. 





scholarships for high school 
teachers. This year, contest oppor- 
tunities have been further broad- 
ened to include elementary school 
teachers as well. 


“So to the high school and elemen- 
tary teachers of the South it is once 
again our privilege to extend a sin- 
cere invitation to participate in the 
Lion Oil Scholarship Program.” 


The Lion Oil Scholarship Fund Program is endorsed by the following organizations: Arkansas 
Education Association, Mississippi Education Association, Tennessee Education Association. 


Paid Advertisement 


SEPTEMBER, 1952 


Details of 1952-53 Essay Contests for Teachers 


and Students on the two pages following . . . 
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Lion Offers Students 
Twelve $1,000 Scholarships 


180 Merit Prizes in Four Contests. New Zoning System 
Increases Students’ Chances. New Scoring Plan Encourages Originality. 
Teacher-Sponsors to Receive Substantial Awards. 


During the coming school year, 
Lion Oil will sponsor a series of 
four essay contests among South- 
ern high school students in eligible 
areas. This year’s program has been 
expanded, however, so that each 
essay contest will have a $1,000.00 
scholarship and 15 merit awards of 
$25.00 cash as prizes in each of three 
zones; making a total of 12 awards 
of one-year, $1,000.00 scholarships, 
and 180 merit awards for the three- 
zone area. At the same time, 
teacher-sponsors of First Prize 
winners will receive $200.00 cash. 
Sponsors of merit-award winners 
will receive $25.00 each. 


FEATURES OF SCHOLARSHIPS 
Lion scholarships are sufficient to 
cover not only tuition, but also a 
large portion, or all, of incidental 
expenses for laboratory fees, books, 
and room and board. And the win- 
ner of the scholarship designates 
the college preferred. 


NEW SCORING SYSTEM 

In order to reward original think- 
ing on the part of student entrants, 
essays will be graded on the 
following basis: (1) Interest and 
originality ,60%; (2) Excellence and 
clarity of presentation, 30%; (3) 
Neatness, 10%. 





Judges, as in the past, will be 
selected from educational leaders 
of outstanding Southern colleges 
and universities. 


NEW ESSAY SUBJECTS 


The subjects for the four essay 

contests are as follows: 

1st Contest—‘‘ My Definition of Good 
Citizenship” 

2nd Contest—‘‘What Freedom of the 
Press Means to Me” 

3rd Contest—“Why I Intend to 
Remain in the South” 

4th Contest—“‘How Every Citizen 
Can Help Improve Education”’ 


OPENING AND CLOSING DATES 


Opens Closes 
1st Contest. . Sept. 15...Oct. 31 
2nd Contest...Nov. 1...Dec. 15 
3rd Contest...Jan. 2...Feb. 15 
4th Contest...Feb. 16...Mar. 31 


Entries must be postmarked before 
midnight of the contest closing date. 


WHO ARE ELIGIBLE TO ENTER 


All high school students in the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh or twelfth 
grades of any public, private, or 
parochial school, in any Southern 
county in which Lion petroleum 
products are sold at the sign of the 
Lion, are eligible to enter. Each 


These Students Won Major Prizes in 1951-52 


student competes only against 
students from his or her zone. 


Zone “A” consists of all eligible 
counties in Arkansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. Zone “B” 
consists of all eligible counties in 
Tennessee and Kentucky. Zone 
“C”’ consists of all eligible counties 
in Mississippi and Alabama. Rule 
Book lists specific counties. 


IT’S EASY TO ENTER 


All students need to do is submit, 
in 500 words or less, an essay on 
the current essay subject, have it 
approved by teacher, and mail it 
to the Lion Oil Scholarship Fund, 
El Dorado, Arkansas before mid- 
night of the contest closing date. 


TRY THE “PROJECT” SYSTEM 


For the past two years teachers 
have found the Lion essay topics 
outstanding as subjects for class- 
room projects, and regardless of 
the subjects they teach, they 
encourage their students to enter 
the contests. 


RULE BOOKLETS AVAILABLE NOW 


You can order a supply of rule 
booklets that give full details about 
the Lion Oil Scholarship Essay 
Plan by filling out and mailing the 
coupon on the opposite page. 





From left: Bill Sims, 16-year-old senior from Little Rock, Ark.; Ellen Schiffman, 17, of Memphis, Tenn.; Joan Grisham, 17, of New Albany 
Miss.; Bobbie Smith, 16, of Senatobia, Miss. — all scholarship winners whose teacher-sponsors each received $200.00 cash. 
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Southern Teachers Will Win 
Six $1200 Scholarships 


Elementary Teachers Now Eligible as Well as High School Teachers. 


The second year of the Lion Oil 
Scholarship Fund saw the inaug- 
uration of the Lion Oil Essay 
Contests for Southern high school 
teachers. This year we are happy 
to announce that eligibility rules 
have been broadened to include 
elementary school teachers as well. 


The Lion Oil Company, aware that 
the elementary school teacher plays 
an ever-important part in the de- 
velopment of the child, is happy to 
offer to grade school teachers the 
same opportunity for advanced 
education formerly extended only 
to high school teachers. 


EACH CONTEST HAS 

THREE WINNERS-—Two essay con- 
tests for Southern teachers will be 
held during the school year of 1952- 
53. The three winners selected in 
each contest will each receive a 
$1,200.00 scholarship to the college 
or university of his or her choice. 


ABOUT THE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Lion Oil teacher scholarships are 
intended to assist teachers in 
obtaining advanced education, so 
that teachers may provide better 
instruction for Southern students. 


These scholarships are unusual in 
two ways. First, they are sufficient 
to cover not only tuition costs, but 
also the major part of such expenses 
as fees, books, board and room. 
Second, the winner has the option 
of using his or her scholarship fund 
in a full school year; two half-years; 
or two or three summer school 
sessions; whichever is most useful 
and convenient to the teacher. 


ELIGIBILITY 


All school teachers, including school 
superintendents, principals, and 
librarians who teach, in elementary 
or high school grades in any public, 
private, or parochial school in any 
county in which Lion petroleum 


SEPTEMBER, 1952 


New Subjects Announced. 


products are sold at the sign of the 
Lion, are eligible to enter. 


HOW TO ENTER 

Simply write your original essay of 
not more than 1,500 words on the 
contest subject. Sign your name, 
street address, and title. Include 
the name and address of the school 
in which you teach, and the name 
and title of your superior. Then 
send your essay to: The Lion Oil 
Scholarship Fund, El Dorado, 
Arkansas. 


SUBJECTS OF THE ESSAYS ARE 

1st Contest—‘‘What I Can Do To 
Become A Better Teacher’’ 

2nd Contest—‘‘Why My Profession 
Is Important To The South” 


OPENING AND CLOSING DATES 


Opens Closes 
1st Contest. . .Sept. 15. ..Nov. 30 
2nd Contest...Dec. 1...Mar. 1 


Entries must be postmarked before 
midnight of the contest closing date. 


NEW JUDGING BASIS 


To encourage originality of thought 
and to stimulate ideas, the follow- 
ing judging system will be used: (1) 
Interest and originality, 60%; (2) 
Excellence and clarity of presenta- 
tation, 30%; (3) Neatness, 10%. 
Essays must be presented in ink or 
typewritten manuscript. As in the 
past, the teachers’ essays will be 
judged by outstanding Southern 
educators selected from high- 
ranking colleges and universities. 


GOOD LUCK TO YOU 


It is the sincere wish of the Lion 
Oil Company that every eligible 
elementary and high school teacher 
in the South enter both essay con- 
tests. All of us at Lion Oil are 
eager to see Southern teachers 
advance and progress, so that they 
may share with their students the 
better education which will help 
the South to advance and prosper 
. . . become even a better place in 
which to work, live, raise a family. 


For Complete Contest Rules and Information, Mail This Coupon Today 


Lion Oil Scholarship Fund 
El Dorado, Arkansas 


Gentlemen: 


| am interested in the Lion Oil Scholarship Fund contest which provides scholarships for 
teachers for their further education. Please send me the booklet of Complete Rules 
and Information on the Teacher-Essay Contests. 


| also plan to encourage my students to enter the Lion Oil Scholarship Fund essay 


covering Student-Essay Contests. 


Name 


Rules Booklets 





Home Address 





= 


County State 








Name of School in which | teach 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
contests for Southern High School students. | would like to have 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The National Education Association Convention 


Tennessee Went to Detroit 


NCE again, Tennessee has lived 

up to her well-earned reputa- 
tion for prominence in NEA affairs. 
The National Education Association 
Honor Roll, released at the Detroit 
convention in July, lists Tennessee 
in four different divisions. We had 
87% of our TEA membership enrolled 
in NEA; we had the sixth largest 
membership in the nation, with 
20,615 members; we had 87 counties 
with 100% membership; and we had 
2,314 schools with 100% membership 
—more than any other state in the 
nation! 

Tennessee was represented by 
about 150 delegates at the Detroit 
convention, where our headquarters 
room at the Statler Hotel was under 
the general supervision of Lowell 
Crane of Jackson and Mrs. Annette 
Johnson of Nashville. An able corps 
of assistants took over occasionally 


for hospitality during the day and 
music and square-dancing in the 
evenings. 
Accrediting Council Approved 
The 3,500 delegates to the na- 
tional convention took a major step 
toward making teaching a real pro- 
fession when they approved estab- 
lishment of a National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. 
The Council will have 21 members 
representing the state education 
agencies, the profession, colleges 
which prepare teachers, and boards 
of education. Functions of the coun- 
cil will be to formulate standards of 
teacher preparation, devise ways 
and means of evaluating teacher 
education programs, and _ publish 
lists of accredited institutions. 
Past-president Corma Mowry 
served as chairman of the pre-con- 
vention conference on the Centennial 


Action Program. The conference 
recommended that (1) each state 
association adopt a CAP member- 
ship quota, allocating it to the locals 
for their adoption; (2) a program 
be designed to encourage pre-pro- 
fessional training through FTA 
college and university chapters and 
to develop the use of teaching units 
on the purposes, services and 
achievements of education associa- 
tions; and (3) a National Achieve- 
ment Project be established for local 
associations to encourage outstand- 
ing achievement by local associa- 
tions through a system of state and 
national awards to such associations. 

Joy Elmer Morgan, chairman of 
the CAP committee, reported on the 
first year’s work under the program. 
He pointed out that 54 state and 
territorial associations and _ 1,500 
local associations adopted CAP in 
principle during its first year, and 
challenged the convention to work 
toward complete realization of CAP 
goals. 

Carr Succeeds Givens 

In its final session, the association 

heard Dr. Willard E. Givens, re- 
(Continued on page 24) 





WORKBOOKS FOR ENGLISH 
Matilda Bailey 


frequent reviews and thorough testing. 


Reading 


Varied activities in these workbooks encourage the pupil to 
master language skills completely. Provision is made for 


STUDY BOOKS FOR BETTS BASIC READERS 


Outstandingly Successful Workbooks 


Arithmetic 


ARITHMETIC WORKSHOP 


Clifford B. Upton and Margaret Uhlinger 


These workbooks are clearly written in language that chil- 
dren can understand. They feature an orderly arrangement 


of materials and a strong testing program. 


WORKBOOK FOR UNITED STATES HISTORY 





Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch Grades 1-6 


These Study Books emphasize thinking and studying as well 
as the specific reading skills. Pupils may use them independ- 
ently since clear directions are given for each activity. 
STUDY BOOKS FOR THE MASTERY OF READING 
Ullin W. Leavell and Matilda Bailey Grades 7-10 
Teaching reading skills through stimulating materials, these 


Study Books enable each child to improve his own reading 
ability as needed. Loose-leaf tests are included. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


300 Pike Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Fremont P. Wirth 


Among the exercises in this workbook are those calling for 
the recollection of facts, those relating the past to the present, 
those correlating history with other subjects, and map work. 


Dictionary Work 


ADVENTURES IN DICTIONARY LAND 
For use with A Dictionary for Boys and Girls 
Lewis, Woody, Roemer, Matthews 


Introducing pupils to many important phases of word study, 
this series of three workbooks offers a variety of exercises, 
together with directions that every child can read and follow. 
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Easy-to-follow teaching plan for class or group discussion 


Modess Educational Portfolio. A complete teaching plan pre- 
pared under the supervision of leading educators and doctors. Includes 
a teaching guide, large 22” x 28” anatomy chart, two booklets about 
menstruation for teen agers and cards for ordering further free material. 
Free to teachers only. 


Typical Teacher Comments: “Extremely helpful for our discussion real 
and question period in class.” 

“Useful for guiding young girls.” 

“Jt made the teaching of this subject much easier and more under- 
standable.” 





Order now 
for 1952-53 
school year 


SEPTEMBER, 1952 





Junior high and 
high school teachers! 


Free teaching material to help you explain menstruation 





Menstrual Hygiene 











Friendly, informative booklet for every girl in your classes 


“Growing Up and Liking It.” Gives a simple, clear explanation of men- 


struation, ‘“‘do’s” and “‘don’t’s,” many tips on health, beauty and poise. 
Delightfully illustrated. You may have as many free copies as you wish. 


Typical Teacher Comments: “Like a friendly chat.” 
“Written so that the teen-age girl can understand it.” 
“Excellent. My girls were very interested and enthusiastic about this book.” 


Miss Anne Shelby, Box 5266-9, Personal Products Corporation, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me the following material free of charge: 














r 
| 

| 

| [_] Medess Educational Portfolio ___ copies of “Growing Up and Liking It” 
| 

| Name 

| (Please Print) 

| Address 

; City P.O. 

| State 


(Offer good only in U.S. A.) 
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The Classroom Teachers Department 


TEACHERS WORK THROUGH UNESCO 


N_battle-battered Manila, wild 

bands of small boys roamed the 
streets and haunted the ruins. From 
other Philippine cities came reports 
of mounting juvenile delinquency. 
Youngsters orphaned or abandoned 
as a result of hostilities have ag- 
gravated the ever-present problem 
of juvenile delinquency in almost 
every large city of the world. 

But Manila has begun to cope with 
its problem in an unusual way. The 
Mayor has set aside a three-acre 
tract of beautiful countryside half- 
an-hours drive from downtown 
Manila. Here one finds “Boys’ 
Town.” At the entrance are welcome 
signs in English and Tagalog (the 
island’s vernacular language). Here 
is a complete, compact little com- 
munity with its own residential dis- 
trict, shopping center, school, park, 
playground, chapel, library and 
town hall. The population stands 


now at about 250, and every citizen 
over seven years old has a vote in 
its government. Citizens range from 
7 to 17 years old, and new residents 
enter every day. 

Boys’ Town, Manila, is rapidly 
becoming a model center for youth 
reclamation. Besides helping to 
solve a problem, it promises to pro- 
vide useful experience for neighbor- 
ing Asian countries beset by in- 
creasing juvenile delinquency. 

Ordinary classroom 
takes up the mornings, but 
elementary classes are taught in 
Boys’ Town. Older boys are allowed 
to commute to high school in 
Manila. Early afternoons are de- 
voted to truck gardening and pig 
farming, which introduce slum-born 
youngsters to the land. A beginning 
is being made at teaching manual 
crafts and shop work. 


schooling 
only 








write or ‘phone 


$10 Broadway 





SVE “SCHOOL MASTER” PROJECTOR 





For further information on this Projector as well as other equipment, 


THE METHODIST BOOK STORE 


This is a new dual purpose 
projector for single frame film- 
strips and 2x2 slides. Heading 
the list of outstanding “School 
Master” features is simplicity, 
versatility, picture brilliance 
and coolness of operation. 


Gray, finish 
with chrome and black plastic 
Price $64.50 
Carrying Case $7.50 
Slide changer $3.95 


Pearl wrinkle 


appointments. 


Tel. 42-1621 











The budget for Boys’ Town is 


static. Much of it comes from the 
city of Manila and from charity 
organizations, and fully two-thirds 
of it must go for food. The project 
faces a problem of financing a grow- 
ing population and a_ broadening 
program of activities. On a bulletin 
board at the Administration Cottage, 
the boys have listed 23 items under 
the heading “What the Boys’ Town 
Needs—Top Priority.” The list 
ranges from shoes to a typewriter. 

The Tennessee Department of 
Classroom Teachers has endorsed 
this project, through the UNESCO 
Gift Coupon organization. The de- 
partment has gone further to say 
that, since training for useful citizen- 
ship is a primary objective of Boys’ 
Town, and a new industrial arts 
laboratory has been built for voca- 
tional training, teachers in Tennessee 
are urged to purchase gift coupons 
for use in this area. For $10, a 
teachers group can purchase one 
UNESCO Gift coupon (49 J 32, 
1-A), providing three basic textbooks 
for individual use. For $30, three 
coupons (49 J 32, 1-B) will send 


basic manuals and reference works 


| for the shop library. Other coupons 


are available in larger sums, to cover 
purchase of band-saws, hand tools, 
and tool grinders. For further in- 
formation, contact Mrs. Annette 
Johnson, 1029 Caldwell Lane, Nash- 
ville. 


THE ONLY WAY 


(Continued from page 16) 


Marineland, St. Augustine, the 
Fountain of Youth, the Tamiami 
Trail in the Everglades, Bok Tower, 
Silver Springs, Mobile, and the 
French Quarter in New Orleans. 
The proposed trip to Havana will 
be arranged at extra cost for those 
persons interested in it. 

Since plans are not definite at this 
time, reservations are not open. 
However, details will be announced 
in a later issue, and a reservation 
form will be included for the con- 
venience of teachers wishing to 
make the trip. If you are in doubt 
about a bus trip, talk to one of the 
people who went this year—they all 
had a grand time! 
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THEY SANG WELL 
(Continued from page 15) 


We had expected several people to 
leave at noon, but this did not 
happen. There was just as much 
enthusiasm for the afternoon _per- 
formances as there had been in the 
morning, and the children continued 
to do exceptionally well all day. At 
the close of the program, judging 
from comments, the only criticism 
was that the program had not been 
long enough. 

“Naturally, in the course of the 
day, a few things went wrong. One 
little first grade girl came to us in 
tears because some little boys teased 
her about her costume cap. An- 
other cried because she lost her 


lunch money, and another got scared 
because she forgot which bus she 
was to ride home in the afternoon. 
Fortunately, we were able to mend 
all these broken hearts and go ahead 
with the program. 

“Since the Festival I have heard 
several people express their opinions 
of it. Some of these comments were: 
‘This is one of the best things we 
have ever done.’. . . ‘This must be a 
continuous thing next year, and the 
next and the next.’ . . . ‘It was very 
good and very worthwhile... . ‘I 
was glad it turned out to be some- 
thing for kids all over the county. 
Next year I would like to have a 
practice group at school.’ . . . ‘I surely 
can tell a difference this year in the 
way the children sing in my club 


meetings all over the county. I see 
such a need for this type of ac- 
tivity.’ . . . ‘A most progressive part 
of our school program.’ 


Teachers Carry On 


“Now that it is all over, and we 
all know what such a_ program 
means, we can see ways of im- 
proving it. Many teachers are al- 
ready planning for next year's music 
activities, and everyone takes it for 
granted that next year we will have 
a better festival. 

“The county has adopted a new 
music text, and plans to purchase 
enough for each school this fall. Six 
phonographs and several sets of 
record albums have been bought. 
One complete set of rhythm band 





Let's Write re 
Practice for Building 
Practice for Developing 
Practice for Enriching 
Practice for Improving .... 
Practice for Mastering . 
Practice for Perfecting . 


2500 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 








Unit tests, grades 3-8, each . “ 


Order teacher's editions and workbooks through your local dealer or the Tennessee Book Company. Order 
Language guides and tests from the publisher. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 





Wonrkboors, teacher's manuals and tests built to 


go with the textbooks adopted for 


use in the 


schools of Tennessee. 


To Accompany Reading For Meaning 
Practice for Tip, Tip and Mitten 


we TS erent Aa 
- Practice for With Jack and Janet oo... 48 
Practice for Up and Away .............0.:0.0cc cette 48 
Practice for Come Along .............. © edi Pam, 5 48 
Pobction Sor Gn Wa Gio wi. 5. cn .5... a... aa. 48 
Practice for Looking Ahead ........................ ‘ita 
Practice for Climbing Higher ................ccceee 48 
Teacher's Edition, Getting Ready 00.0.0... 49 
Teens BI Ban Mages then... 36 
Teacher's Edition, Tip and Mitten ...00.000000...... 36 
Teacher's Edition, The Big Show ......0.............6.0 36 
Teacher's Edition, With Jack and Janet ...................1.09 
Teacher's Edition, Up and Away .......0....0....00 1.09 
Teacher's Edition, Come Along ...................00cu 1.23 
Teacher's Edition ,On We Go .0.ooo2..oooccceccceecees 1.23 
Teacher's Edition, Looking Ahead ....................... 1.41 
Teacher's Edition, Climbing Higher .......... ih ae 
To Accompany Language For Meaning 
. .60 Teacher's Guide for Let's Talk .......0.0.............. 32 
.60 Teacher's Guide for Building .... ea Lae ae 
.60 Teacher's Guide for Developing ....... ‘io 44 
.60 Teacher's Guide for Enriching ............. 44 
60 Teacher's Guide for Improving ........ . 44 
.64 Teacher's Guide for Mastering ....... 48 
... 464 Teacher's Guide for Perfecting ................. . 48 
5 ae End-of-year tests, grades 3-8, each ............ .08 


James T. Richardson, Jr. 
Tennessee Representative 
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instruments has been ordered. These 
instruments will circulate in the 
schools, to be used in one school at 
first, and then in another, in an at- 
tempt to stimulate enough interest 
to encourage schools to secure their 
own instruments. 

“And now, Mr. Humphreys, I 
believe that you will agree with me 
that the festival was a success. I 
want, again, to say thank you for 
all your wonderful help, for without 
you we could have done little. Our 
planning committee will meet next 
week to plan for next year. I’m quite 
sure they will include some plans for 
music; therefore, I wish to make a 
reservation now for a music work- 
shop next fall, if it can be had.” 

We hope that this pioneering ex- 
perience of Union County in plan- 
ning and organizing its first music 
festival will be an inspiration to the 
counties in Tennessee which have 
not tried it. Union County is to be 
congratulated for assuming the 
initiative in making music a living 
part of the classroom experiences of 
the Union County children. 


DETROIT 


(Continued from page 20) 


tiring secretary of NEA, declare: 
“Public schools are what the people 
make them. To be effective, they 
must have adequate financial sup- 
port and intelligent lay cooperation 
no less surely than they must have 
suitable teaching materials and cap- 
able professional leadership. No 
public school program operates very 
long on a plane of efficiency that is 
much higher than the level of com- 
munity understanding and participa- 
tion which supports it.” 

Dr. William G. Carr succeeded 
Dr. Givens as secretary of the 491,000 
member organization on August 1. 
Referring to Dr. Carr, Earl J. Mc- 
Grath, United States Commissioner 
of Education, said, “His accomplish- 
ments as a member of the NEA fam- 
ily have already demonstrated that 
his career as the new secretary will 
be outstanding. I pledge Dr. Carr 
the full cooperation of the U. S. 
Office of Education in advancing 
the interests of American education.” 
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Dual Purpose 
Projector 
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Call your SVE Audio-Visual Dealer for a demonstration and further 


information . 
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Created by SVE .. . makers of 
internationally famous Instructor and 


.. or write to the 


SOCIETY FOR 


MLL A VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. | 


A Business Corporation 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 
Dept. ST-3 





Recent instances of criticism of 
the public schools came to light at 
Detroit, and were the subject of 
some debate. Finally, the conven- 
tion adopted a mildly censorious 
resolution deploring the action of 
the American Legion Magazine in 
printing an article containing sev- 
eral unjustified statements, asking 
for an equal amount of space to 
answer the article, and regretting 
remarks quoted in daily papers as 
having been made by the Legion’s 
national commander. Previous to 
this discussion, the president of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers had spoken to the general 
point. Mrs. Newton P. Leonard 
declared: “Constructive criticism of 
public education is always welcome, 
and we must use it well. It is de- 
structive criticism that we cannot 
discount and ignore. The best anti- 
dote against it is community support 
of our schools—community support 
so strong that our schools will have 
the public strength they need to 
function effectively and to give our 
children the advantages of sound 
educational philosophy and the pur- 
poses and programs that grow out of 
— 

And, along the same lines, J. 
Cloyd Miller, retiring president, 
said: “I believe that during the 
year, confidence of the citizens in 
their public schools has been re- 
stored. There has been an increase 
in recognition that educators really 
believe that schools belong to the 
people, and that educators and lay 


| people must work together in edu- 


cating our children. Efforts of critics 
to destroy the public schools have 
failed, but we cannot let down our 
defense against their attacks.” 


Sarah Caldwell Elected 


The convention elected Mrs. Sarah 
C. Caldwell, biology teacher from 
Garfield High School in Akron, Ohio, 
to serve as president of the associa- 
tion. Mrs. Caldwell is a past presi- 
dent of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers and a member 
of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. Tennessee teachers will re- 
member Mrs. Caldwell from two ap- 
pearances in the state, one to speak 
before the state convention and one 
to address the Middle Tennessee 


| Education Association. 
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Dear Teachers: 


Our “hats are off” to you as you lead and inspire our children 


for another year! 


We specialize in the Audio-Visual field only, and our facilities 
are yours to command. Whether it be equipment or materials, we 
have only the best and are most anxious to serve you. Be sure to 


eall on us. 


Sincerely, 


Luther 0. Self 


“seam VISUAL EDUCATION COMPANY 


pies NAVA 
427 Deaderick St. 


Nashville, Tennessee 











WORKBOOKS from Ginn and Company 


Workbooks specially prepared to accompany Ginn and Company books 
will help you with your teaching. Be sure to get maximum accomplish- 
ment by using the abundance of varied practice material furnished in 


these workbooks. 


GINN BASIC READERS 


MY DO AND LEARN BOOKS 


Now available for 
Pre-Primers |, Il, and Ill 
The Little White House 
On Cherry Street 

We Are Neiqhbors 
Around the Corner 
Finding New Neighbors 
Friends Far and Near 
Roads to Everywhere 
Trails to Treasure 
Wings to Adventure 


In preparation for 
Doorways to Discovery 
Windows on the World 


TEXTBOOKS OF 
DISTINCTION 





TIEGS-ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES 
SERIES 


THINK AND LEARN ACTIVITIES 


for 

Your Town and Mine 

Your People and Mine 

Your Country and Mine (coming soon) 
Your World and Mine 


Workbooks for upper books in preparation 
Write for your supply of 
these excellent workbooks. 
165 Luckie St., N. W. Atlanta 3 
Represented by Thomas M. Woodson 


Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee 
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THE INSTITUTE OF ORGANIZATION LEADERSHIP 


An Inspiring Experience 


“The Institute of Organization Leadership is making me 


appreciate my profession more than ever,” 
“I feel I am learning how to be a better 


ture teacher. 


writes this fu- 


teacher and a more professional one.” Here she shares her 
summer’s experiences with you. 


TTENDING the Institute of 

Organization Leadership _ is 
one of the most inspiring experiences 
a future teacher could have. Be- 
sides acquiring so much helpful 
knowledge, I have come home with 
zeal and enthusiasm to make my 
chapter of the Future Teachers of 
America a better one, and to make 
myself a better teacher. 

The 1951 Institute was held in 
Washington at the American Uni- 
versity from July 23 to August 17. 
The group totaled 55 people from 
34 states and Japan. 


the Institute, and Dr. Ruth C. Little, 
assistant editor, was director. 
Classes were held in the mornings 
from 8 to 12, Monday through Fri- 
day. Dr. Karl Berns, assistant secre- 
tary for business of NEA, taught 
School Law. His lectures dealt with 
the teacher’s legal status and respon- 
sibility. H.C. Weinlick, local con- 
sultant of the Wisconsin Education 
Association, taught Parliame sntary 
Law, enabling us to know be tter 
how to preside over meetings. 
Stewart Harrel, public relations di- 
rector of the University of Okla- 





ANNE CATO 


to get along with people and how to 
get things done. Richard Hutch- 
eson, director of Washington Acad- 
emy of Speech, taught Public 
Speaking, a necessity for a teacher. 


How to Meet Needs 

Miss Mary Titus, legislative assist- 
ant of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, acted as consultant in Local 
Program Planning in which the 
present teachers were engaged. In 
the afternoon the Future Teacher 
group met with Mrs. Wilda F. Faust, 
FTA national secretary. These after- 
noon discussions were extremely 
helpful. Something of a workshop 
was set up and the students divided 
into committees. We worked on 
problems like the organization of 
new clubs and chapters, attendance 
at FTA meetings, and good pro- 
grams for the clubs and chapters. 























Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of homa, taught Public Relations. He Each member learned how to meet 
the NEA Journal, was chairman of demonstrated to the Institute how the needs of his individual organ- 
For use with your state-adopted 
HEATH English texts Ready NUMBER BOOK | 
STUDY BOOKS for English Is Our Language September 
Sterling, Strickland, Lindahl, Koch, 1952 
Rice, Leafgreen, Bishop NUMBER BOOK il 





(Books 3 through 8) 





By John R. Clark, 
Charlotte W. Junge and 
Caroline Hatton Clark 


PRACTICE BOOKS Q5, R5, $5, T5, U5, V5 
for Junior English in Action, 5th ed. 
Tressler and Shelmadine 
(Books 1 and 2) 
en ae ee ee 
English in Action, 5th ed. 
Se 
(Courses I through 4) 


New — attractive — sound 
Groundwork for success in arithmetic 
Treesles Based on the meaning philosophy 


Delightfully illustrated in color 











Also available | 
NEW TESTS AND DRILLS, Hart, and DIAG- | 
NOSTIC TESTS AND REMEDIAL DRILLS IN | 
SECOND COURSE ALGEBRA OR_ INTER. | 
MEDIATE ALGEBRA, Hart-Hartung, to accom- 
pany W. W. Hart’s A First Course in Algebra, 
rw ed., and A Second Course in Algebra, 2nd ed., 
n 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
50 Pryor St., N.E. Tennessee Agent: 


Atlanta 3, Georgia Mr. W. T. Stevens 


The ideal foundation for use 
with the new, state-adopted 
GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 
for grades 3-8 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 








441 West Peachtree, Atlanta 3 
Nath Gullett, Manager 
Cecil James, Representative 
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+ 
sad TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS 
ch- for 
of Reading—Literature Health 
mens : Basic Readers, Grades 1-8, and Health and Personal Development Program, 
er. Reading for Independence, Grades 1-3 Grades 1-8, by Bauer and others 
by Gray and others Science 
Literature and Life, Grades 9-12, - a “ 
oa ; and America Reads, Grades 9-10, wuts 7 ay eo.” 
2 by Pooley and others ii hd 
cal q / Dictionary 
he . Arithmetic—Mathematics Beginning, Junior, and Senior Dictionary, 
In Texts for Grades 3-9, by Knight, Grades 4-12, by Thorndike 
er Hawkins, Tate, and others Social Séuiites 
st, | Foreign Languages Texts, Grades 1-4 by Hanna and others 
er . USING LATIN 1, 2 by Scott and others U. S. History, Civics, World History, 
ly FRONTERAS 1, 2 by Arjona (Spanish) by Krug, Quillen, Wallbank 
5 Write for information on pupil- and teacher-aids for these texts. 
- | Represented in Tennessee by 
of J. H. Robey, 2140 Capers Ave., Nashville and Wm. Boyd, Box 195, Joelton 
ce 
4 SCOTT FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
et Builders of Educational Programs 
a 50 Pryor Street, N.E. Atlanta, Georgia 














TENNESSEE teachers know... 


good workbooks are not a substitute for good teaching 
good workbooks are not a substitute for good textbooks 


But 


good workbooks do approach meaning in a new way 

good workbooks do throw new light on familiar subject matter 
good workbooks do impel active participation in learning 
good workbooks do provide additional experience and practice 
which is thoroughly reliable in distribution and coverage 


Silver 
Burdett Ask to see the workbooks for 


MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC—Grades 1-8 





Company 


221 East 20 Street 
= Chicago 16, Illinois WORD POWER THROUGH SPELLING—Grades 2-8 


MAN IN HIS WORLD—Grades 4-7 
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ization. Skits, dramatizing the prob- 
lems and their solutions, were put 
on by the students. It was inter- 
esting, too, to listen to each member 
speak concerning his chapter, what 
it has done and is planning to do. 
Out of these meetings grew the pro- 
posed Constitution for a National 
Future Teachers of America organ- 
ization. The project required much 
effort, work and thought. 
Other Activities 


Dr. Willard Givens, executive 


secretary of NEA, addressed the 
Institute on “Possibilities for Peace.” 
Miss Corma Mowry, immediate past 
president of NEA, spoke to the 
group about the interesting WOTP 
conference in Malta which she 
attended. Other members of the 
NEA headquarters staff addressed 
the group. One afternoon a demon- 
stration of the Phonovisual Charts 
was given by experts in that field. 
One of the highlights of the Insti- 
tute was the visit to the NEA build- 


































LAVISH | with color 











¢ All new exercises 


every respect. 
meaning first, 


fully used 


ber program. 


gestions for 


WORKTEXT 800. 





The Teacher’s Edition of each 
book provides page-by-page 
directions plus numerous sug- 
individualizing 
and socializing instruction. 





4 


FOR GRADES ONE AND TWO 





FIRST| in program 











¢ The same basic philosophy of earlier editions 


¢ All new illustrations in beautiful color 


Working With Numbers, Books | 
and 2, ate now available in full- 
color Text Editions and four-color on 
Worktext. Either edition provides 
a complete program within itself 
—a program definitely superior in 
These books teach 
stressing concepts 
and relationships that develop un- 
derstandings. Pictures, semiconcrete 
representations, and color are skill- 
to put meaning into 
every phase of the primary num- 















WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
Bobby Jones, Representative in Tennessee 





| meeting. 


ing. We toured the building, visit- 
ing all the departments from Class- 
room Teachers to Rural Education. 
Free material was given to each per- 
son. The Future Teacher group 
enjoyed a luncheon together at the 
YWCA. 

Each Institute member received 
much value from a private confer- 
ence with Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, 
and Future Teachers also had a 
conference with Mrs. Faust. 

We were given a test covering im- 
portant dates and events in NEA 
history, such as 1857, the date of the 
first National Teachers’ Association 
Each Institute member 


| prepared a paper outlining his pro- 


posed plan of organizational work 
for this year, thus enabling him to 


| start to work immediately in the fall. 


We were given four hours college 
credit for the work at the Institute. 


Sightseeing, Too 


Busy as the group was with the 
classwork, its members did manage 


| to take many interesting trips and 
| visit several historic places of inter- 


est in and around the fascinating city 
of Washington. Our trips included 


| visits to Arlington Cemetery, Christ 
| Church in Alexandria, the Lee Man- 


| sonian 


sion, Washington Monument, Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln Memorials, Smith- 
Institute, National Art 


| Gallery, Archives, Library of Con- 


| gress, Botanical Gardens, and a 
boat trip to Mt. Vernon. Some of 


the students traveled to Annapolis 
Naval Academy, Jamestown, Phila- 
delphia, Williamsburg, Yorktown, 
Gettysburg, New York, and visited 
the United Nations headquarters. 
A popular visiting place was the 
Capitol, including the Senate and 
House chambers, and we saw Paul 
Green’s play Faith of Our Fathers. 
Members attended several major 
league baseball games, and a pro- 
fessional marionette show was given 
for the Institute. President Paul F. 
Douglas of the American University 
gave a reception. The Institutors 
themselves put on a stunt night and 
gave a banquet, the theme of which 
was “The Good Ship IOOL.” 
Besides broadening our outlook 
through getting to knew people from 
every section of the United States, 
our course at the American Univer- 
sity offered many opportunities to 
meet interesting people from foreign 


| countries. 
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Plan of Action Holds ACE Spotlight 


Peabody College campus was the 
scene of the Tennessee ACE Sum- 
mer Round-Up on July 25, with 
more than 150 members in attend- 
ance. Miss Susie Cardwell, presi- 
dent of the state organization, pre- 
sided at the various sessions. 

Special guest of the Round-Up 
was Miss Helen Bertermann, prin- 
cipal of Shields Elementary School 
in Cincinnati, and president of ACE 
International. Miss Bertermann’s 
address dealt with state and inter- 
national implications of the 1051-53 
Plan of Action of the International 
ACE. 

A panel discussion of local impli- 
cations of the same plan of action 
was under the chairmanship of Dr. 


as partners; Children need neigh- 
borhoods that provide enriching 
experiences; Children need a world 
in which people respect one an- 
other. 

Another feature of the Round-Up 
was the reports from members of 
various chapters who attended the 


International Convention in Phila- 
delphia in April. About fifty per- 
sons from Tennessee heard L. 
Thomas Hopkins of Columbia Uni- 
versity say, “Guiding learning be- 
comes working with children so that 
they can discover, release, develop 
potential capacity by a growth pro- 
cess through which they will want to 
and know how to continue to develop 
(Continued on page 31) 








Maycie K. Southall of Peabody | 


College. 
Miss Bertermann, Dr. James L. 
Hymes of Peabody, and representa- 
tives from East, Middle and West 
Tennessee. Frank Bass addressed 
the group on the Legislative Pro- 
gram of the Tennessee Education 
Association. 
Deals with Children 

The Plan of Action for Children, 
1951-53, adopted by the Interna- 
tional Association includes these 
points, with varying implications for 
the three organizational _ levels: 
Children need school buildings in 
which there is space; Children need 
school experiences that will help 
them solve their individual and 
group problems; Children need 
more and better teachers; Children 
need parents and teachers who work 


















































“First you learn things you don’t under- 
stand ... then you learn to understand 
them!” 
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Other participants were | 








Practical New Help for Today’s Art Teachers 


A suggestion you may find interesting and useful 





New Book that gives present-day psychological understanding of 
child’s creative art efforts—increases joy of art classes for teacher and class. 


















This new book called MIND your 
CHILD’s ART is written in simple, 
down-to-earth terms. It shows the 
importance of even the earliest daubs 
to “grown-up” approach of adoles- 
cence. It is sympathetic to the prob- 
lems of teachers already carrying a 
full program and also asked to teach 








1 Drawing out of proportion may not be 
faulty observation but merely depicting 
greatest interest. 2 Child’s ability to 
express things grows with new experi- 
ences that move him. Not necessarily a 
fire but the zoo, a party or what to him 
is unusual. 3 To trace or copy, stifles 
but child grows by drawing from his 
imagination and life around him. 
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2. 1 SAW A BIG FIRE by Bill age 7 





J 








3. MY UNCLE JIM by Hector age 10 











art. And in a way, it serves as a quick, 
fascinating little refresher course. 


The author is Laura Bannon. Her book 
is the result of first-hand experience 
gained as Art Supervisor in Public 
Schools and as Director of Junior 
Department of the School of the 
Chicago Art Institute. 


if Further Interested—minp YouR CHILD’s ART, described above; 64 pages; 714” x 10”; 
over 100 illustrations, including 14 full color plates, $2.75. At your bookstore or write 
the publishers, PELLEGRINI & CUDAHY, 41 East 50th St., New York 22, New York. 


Wholesome, delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
is always a satisfying treat. That lively, long-lasting 
flavor gives you a refreshing little lift. And the 
pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright. Just try it. 
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NEW 


medium? 


ETCHALL 


Answer! 
@ Artistic Creation Preserved 


injurious to skin or clothing. 


® Motivates ART WORK 


friends to share in his creation. 





i ° 1 G 
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Illustrated Above 


Kit No. 102L........ ; 
Contains: Large tube, Design 
Book and Foil 
Etchall, small tube, will do 24 
designs 
Etchall, 
designs 
Aluminum Stencil Foil 
5 sheets 3 x 6 
5 sheets 6 x 6 
3 sheets 12 x 12 
Old English Initials 
5/8 inch, each 
1 inch, each 
Design and Stencil Book 
Stencil Knife 


Kit No. 202 
Contains: Large tube, Design Book, 


large tube, will do 72 


Kit No. 30! 
Contains: Large tube, Design Book, 


8 oz. glass tumbler. 


Free Folder Available 


ETCHALL, 


Box 266 ° 





is the 


k 


7, 





Right in your own classroom, your 
students can preserve their artistic 
creations by etching their original 
designs on glass. Etchall is non- 


Finished work gives a feeling of 
accomplishment to the student and 
makes it possible for parents and 





$1.35 


35e 
75e 


25c 
50c 
$1.00 


10¢ 
Me 
40c 
25c 


$1.80 


Foil, Stencil Knife, and one REDICUT design. 
$2.89 


Foil, Stencil Knife, 6 REDICUT designs, and 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write 


INC. 


Columbia 20, Mo. 
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LETTERS from you to us 


Dear Frank: 

It was a distinct pleasure and a rare 
opportunity for us to participate in the 
TEA Leadership Conference held recently 
at Middle Tennessee State College. Un- 
doubtedly, this was one of the finest con- 
ferences that has been held in the state 
of Tennessee. 

R. E. BrinkLey 
Supervisor of Public 
Schools (Regional) 
Dear Mr. Bass: 

It was a pleasant experience to serve 
again as consultant in the Leadership 
Conference at Murfreesboro. I appreciate 
the opportunity to participate in this whole 
worth-while program. The 
was well planned, facilities were excellent, 
and the topic very timely. 

I shall be interested to hear what theme 
will be used at next year’s conference. 

WILLIE STEVENS 
Austin Peay State 
College 


conference 


Dear Frank: 

This is just a note of appreciation to you 
and your fine staff for the Murfreesboro 
Conference. It was a splendid conference 
in spite of the heat. I have seldom seen 
such a spirit of friendliness and good will 
prevail among a group. The topic was 
timely, and there was serious. thought 
provoking discussion about “public rela- 
tions.” 

Under your leadership I feel that TEA 
is holding up its end of the job to im- 
prove education in the state. 

Orin GRAFF 
University of 
Tennessee 
Dear Frank: 

I want to take this 
congratulate you and the other members 
of your staff on the fine Leadership Con- 
ference which we held last weekend. Next 
to your activities in the development and 
execution of a legislative program, I feel 
that the TEA’s greatest contribution to 
education in this state is through these 
Leadership Conferences. I say _ this 
mainly because of the “grass roots nature” 
of the Conference and of the democratic 
practices which existed there. 

I sincerely hope that it will be possible 
for you to continue these Conferences 
as annual affairs. I believe that the 
1952 Conference was more profitable 
than the one last year, and that con- 
tinuance of these Conferences will allow 
us to profit even more from our previous 
experiences. 


opportunity to 


GERALD JAGGERS 
East Tennessee 


College 


State 


Dear Frank: 
I want to take this opportunity to tell 
you how much I enjoyed the workshop. 


It was a valuable experience for me. 
You and the staff did a fine job in putting 
it on. 

The school people of Tennessee have 
been very fortunate in having you and 
Andy to guide the activities of the TEA 
through the years. Both of you have 
certainly done fine jobs. 

Harry B. SHARP 
Memphis City Schools 
Dear Mr. Bass: 

We sincerely appreciate the work of 
you and your staff in preparing and 
putting into operation an excellent work- 
shop on public relations. I appreciated 
every minute of the program. The ex- 
change of ideas and the learning of the 
plans as well as the activities of other 
organizations and individuals was 
lightening. 

Your idea of getting endorsements from 
individuals, organizations and officials is 
commendable. It will be our plan as well 
as our purpose to make the necessary con- 
tacts as opportunities develop. 

Please feel free to call upon me for 
any service which I may be able to per- 
form. I shall gladly go along with you 
on your progressive, long-range program 
for the education of the children of Ten- 
nessee, 


en- 


CHARLES S. Monrt- 
GOMERY 
Knoxville City Schools 
Dear Charlene: 

Miss Maehling, R. B. and I were much 
impressed with the work which went into 
your Second Annual Workshop. I do be- 
lieve that your state is now conducting 
one of the best, if not the best, workshop 


for the local association leaders in the 
entire United States. I do not make such 
statements lightly. I have attended 


many of these statewide workshops and 
I believe your participation is the highest 
that I have found in any state. This, to 
me, is a very important index. 
Kart H. BERNs 
National Education 
Association 
Dear Charlene: 

On behalf of the group, I wish to ex- 
press appreciation to you, and to the TEA 
staff for bringing your meeting to Mur- 
freesboro this past weekend. 

It was a sincere pleasure and privilege 
to have this fine group on our campus. 
We wish to take this opportunity to extend 
to you and the group a most cordial in- 
vitation to return next year. 

We have listed some improvements we 
wish to make and will be happy to have 
your suggestions in the event you can 
come back next year. 

ROBERT ABERNATHY 
Middle Tennessee 
State College 
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ACE SPOTLIGHT 
(Continued from page 29) 

such capacity throughout life while 
according to others the same privi- 
leges which they seek for themselves. 
.. . The problem becomes one of 
how to change limiting and restrict- 
ing environment to a releasing and 
developing environment.” 

Paul Weaver of Lake Erie College 
in Painesville, Ohio, said, “Children 
must work out their destiny. We 
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“| was wondering, Miss Pierson. if you could 
give me the answers to Junior's home-work in 
advance?” 


must help them become free and 
responsible. This is an utterly diffi- 
cult human quality. Freedom is 
slowly created in the young as an 
acorn into an oak tree. Also, we 
must find ways to cross the frontiers 
between cultures.” 


Children Must Learn 


Mrs. Bernice Milburn Moore, con- 
cultant for Home and Family Life 
Education Service, Texas Education 
Agency, and Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Hygiene, was a featured 
speaker. Mrs. Moore said, “To live 
with himself and his fellowmen 
each child needs to learn: how to 
live with authority; how to evaluate 
and judge his own behavior against 
his ideals and values; how to use 
his emotions; how to accept prob- 
lems and frustrations as motivation 
for achievement; and how to make 
choices from his culture to meet his 
own specific needs and at the same 
time to make his contribution to the 
needs of others. . . . How each les- 
son is learned depends upon the 
inherent qualities of the individual 
and the inherited situation in which 
he finds himself—namely, his family, 
his community, his nations.” 








Adopted in pane and 
cvetlahd, as free textbooks 
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Of course it’s necessary to give child- 

ren many stories about other children | 
and about school, parks, zoos, birth- 
day parties, etc. But, it is also neces- 
sary to give them variety and spice in 
their reading. The Woodland Frolics 
Series of delightful animal stories, told 
with a controlled vocabulary, makes it 
possible for children to have variety 
in their reading program. Try some- 
thing new in 1952—try the Woodland 
Frolics. Your children will love them, 
and so will you! Write for complete 
information today. 





AUSTIN, TEXAS 





Here’s an 
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RCA VICTOR Basic Record Library for 
Elementary Schools on 45 rpm Records 
(List Price, $99.85) 


RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary 
Schools consists of 21 albums, 83 records, 370 
compositions. Comprehensive teaching notes 

for each composi- 
tion. Graded 
for rhythms, 








listening, 
singing and 
special ac- 
tivities. Non- 
breakable, 
seven-inch 
records. 
Both +199" 
f ial 
‘or spec 
school price Cee tan 











RCA VICTOR 45 rpm “Victrola” Phonograph 
Model 45EY4 (List Price, $49.95) 


RCA Victor Automatic Phonograph plays as 
many as 14 of the 45 
rpm records at the 
flip of a switch. 
“Golden Throat” 
tone system. 8-inch 
electrodynamic 
speaker. Variable 
tone control. 
Lightweight—only 
1314 lbs. Ideal for ame 
classroom use. say 


Both for less than cost of 
Record Library on 78 rpm Records Alone 


ORDER TODAY—This special offer 
expires December 31, 1952 


Hundreds of school systems across the nation 
have already taken this opportunity to enrich 
their music programs and, at the same time, 
modernize their record-playing facilities by 
this special, low-cost offer. The combination 
price for the Basic Record Library and the 45 
rpm “Victrola” phonograph is in effect for a 
limited time only. 

*Price does not apply outside continental U.S.A. Tmks. ® 


MAIL COUPON—TODAY 





r-_-------------= —_ 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
Dept. 133AH 
Radio Corporation of America 
NJ. AD 


, 
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Please have an RCA Victor dealer call on me. I 
want to take advantage of your Special “45” 
Offer for Schools. 


Name. 





School. 
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LOOK, HEAR, NOW 


Films are 16mm sound, black-and-white, 
classroom tested, and may be secured 


from local distributors. For those you are 
unable to locate, a note to Mrs. Pellett in 
care of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER will be 
forwarded to the producers. 






Educational 
16mm. sound 


Films of all pro- 
ducers, conveniently 
described and classified to help 
you choose the best for your needs. 
Cross indexed to show: 

e Subject areas 

e Grade levels . 
We have America’s finest library 
of educational, religious and enter- 
tainment films for rental, nearly 
3,000 titles. 
Fast, efficient service from our large 
library. 
Write today for your free catalog to... 

Ray Swank, President 


motion pictures, inc. 


612 N. Skinker Bivd. St. Lovis 5, Mo. 








ASTONISHING — BUT TRUE! 


Imagine . . over 240-different workbooks , , 
over 180 to fit your texts! 


Authored by skilled educators, Harlow workbooks 
enliven and strengthen your course content while eas- 
ing your testing and grading burdens. AND, they fit 
your texts! 


Write now for your free catalogue of Harlow work- 
books tailor-made to your needs; still better — write 
for 30-day examination copies of workbooks im your 
subjects and grades, giving the titles of your texts. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA | 











DOROTHEA PELLETT 


SAFETY ON THE STREET 
10 min., color also, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films 
Planned especially the middle 
grades, when whole-hearted exploring of 


for 


new interests and gaining independence 
hold more attention than observing often- 


told cautions, this film shows children 
themselves in traffic situations in which 
they must decide what to do. Stimula- 


tion of thinking and feeling at a distance 
safe street hazards, as provided 
in this film, should help carry safe prac- 
tices into regular behavior. 
STREET SAFETY IS YOUR PROBLEM 
10 min., Young America Films 

As Freddy (age 10) learns to over- 


come the Unseen 


from 


Enemy, pedestrian 
survival rules are developed in street- 
side situations. 
are both shown, with greater emphasis 
given right: on which side of a road to 
walk; where to play; where and how 
to cross a_ street; special cautions for 
driveway safety, for night walking, for 
entering a Car, for avoiding busiest streets 
for regular travel; to know, think, and 
practice safety—and so defeat The En- 
Your Own Carelessness. Planned 
for young and middle-aged children. 


Right and wrong ways 


emy, 


SAFETY FOR SMALL FRY 
15 min., color also, Motion Picture Pro- 
duction Co. 

Story episodes flash to school ground, 
street, and hospital, where Police Officer 
Johnnie, Jerry the Skeptic, Safety Patrol 
Captain Tim, and friends, discuss 
mon ways children on foot 
disregard safety. 


com- 
or on wheels 
Accidents happen off 
stage, but bandages give evidence. Jerry 
becomes a “believer,” obeys the patrol, 
and hopes to wear the shiny badge him- 
self soon. The film is a good “be careful” 
reminder. 
SCIENCE IN THE ORCHESTRA 
35 min., in three parts, McGraw-Hill Co. 
The London Symphony, M. Mathieson 
conducting, aided by arranged 
and pictured devices, demonstrates how 
and why instruments sound as they do. 
The film sharpens curiosity, suggests prin- 
ciples of 


cleverly 


science, adds understanding 
and appreciation for listeners of upper 


elementary school levels and up. HeEar- 


ING THE ORCHESTRA (Part 1, 13 min.) 
shows what makes sound and how the 
ear hears. Drums, violins, gongs, with 


gadgets from the physics department make 
demonstrations clear. ExPLORING THE IN- 
STRUMENTsS (Part 2, 12 min.) shows how 
various instruments set up vibrations by 
different means, and how strings, wood- 
winds, and brasses change pitch. A giant 
staff shows the range of each instrument, 
as we hear its scale in the orchestra’s full 





seven-octave span. LOOKING aT SouNnpD 
(Part 3, 10 min.) pictures the symbols of 
the audio-spectrometer while a filter net- 
work sharpens and contrasts audible differ- 
ences to help us hear the various proper- 
ties of sound: pitch, volume, and harmonic 
quality. The complexity of concepts in- 
creases as this film proceeds, but new 
words and ideas are made clear by the 
demonstrations we see and hear. 








COLORFUL INSERT 
PUZZLES 














The Three Bears and 
Jack Be Nimble are 
gy pgs just two of the story 


book characters person- 
ified by Sifo puzzles. 
Children from two to 
six are especially en- 
tranced by the colorful 
9” x 12” puzzles. 


tack jome over 
the sndbeeticn. 





Sifo puzzles} 
are arranged} 
for age groups} 
from 1% to 8} 








years. Only 
Safe, non-tox- 
ic coloring is 
used. ; 





Send for Free catalog of over 150 Sifo favorites. 





The Sifo Company 


353 Rosabel St. 
St. Paul |, Minn. 




















For dust control 


Sun Ray 


For cleaner floors 


Quit using floor oil— 

Treat your floors with SUN RAY and 
eliminate dark, oily floors. SUN RAY 
penetrates into the fibres of the wood 
and drives out the oil and grease. 
Floors become bright and clear. 
SUN RAY cleans gymnasium floors. It 
keeps down dust on concrete floors, 
rough wood floors, sealed wood floors. 
For asphalt tile, linoleum, rubber tile, 
terrazzo, cork, and composition floors 
treat a push mop with SUN RAY. Use 
the treated mop for regular sweeping 
of these floors. 


GneGhiGiAy. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 












Atlanta, Ga. 
THE QUALITY LINE 


Floor Finishes—Sanitary Products 
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A MAJOR ANNOUNCEMENT! 


“Th e Childhood of ee _Atanealiinan Stes 


now available in a special School Edition 


Responding to school requests and needs, we announce the publication of volumes in this nationally 
recognized and established series in a special School Edition. Twenty volumes are now available in 
stock for immediate shipment: 


Atec Hamitton: The Little Lion Kit Carson: Boy Trapper 

ALECK BELL: Ingenious Boy Lou Genric: Boy of the Sand Lots 
AMELIA Earnart: Kansas Girl Louisa Atcott: Girl of Old Boston 
ANby Jackson: Boy Soldier LuTHER BurBaNnk: Boy Wizard 
BuFFALo Bmti: Boy of the Plains My tes STANDISH: Adventurous Boy 
Ciara Barton: Girl Nurse Pauw Revere: Boy of Old Boston 
DaNniEL Boone: Boy Hunter PocaHontas: Brave Girl 

GEORGE CaRvER: Boy Scientist Tom Epison: Boy Inventor 

Jane Appams: Little Lame Girl Wooprow Witson: Boy President 
JouNn Paut Jones: Salt-Water Boy Younc AubuBon: Boy Naturalist 


By February 1, 1953, a total of fifty volumes will be available in the School Edition. The program 
then will be expanded gradually to include the sixty-seven titles now published in the Trade Juve- 
nile Edition, and thereafter to include new volumes from year to year. 


e Attractive cover, two-color stamping, colored endsheets 

e Side-sewed, reinforced binding. Washable cloth 

e Grade 4 and up. Popular usage extends to senior high level. 

e “Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content” 

e Distinctive children’s literature. Favorite story volumes 

e Areas of “experience” living, social studies, Americanization, etc. 

e For “personal” reading. Volumes are “read, loved, reread.” 

e Per volume—List Price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, f.0.b. publisher 


In correspondence and on orders, please specify School Edition. Feel 
free to request descriptive literature and order blank in quantities. 


¢e¢e?¢ 
THE BOBBS—MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 
730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N. Y. 
These books will be distributed by the TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY, 126 Third Avenue, North, 
Nashville. 








Teachers applaud results of better vision, better posture 


“ves Ten-Twenty’ Desk 


SO MUCH IN VALUE—SO LITTLE IN CosT!* 








Experienced, helpful, 
friendly service 
for all your needs 


Large warehouse stocks 
and prompt, intelligent, 
friendly service by our staff 
can save you time and sim- 
plify the problems attend- 
ing your school needs. Our 
years of experience are a 
help in making selections, 
and an assurance of satis- 
faction. Send for our free, 
big catalog of the newest 
and best in school furni- 
ture and supplies. 


Our free catalog 
is a real time-saver 
Keep it handy! 


School Seating 

School Tables 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Stadium Chairs 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and General ; 

Sesaliuns y The improved visual and postural habits induced by the ‘‘Ten-Twenty”’ 
Filing and Storage Cabinets have won. it more praise, from teachers, than any other school i 
Laboratory Equipment Results in easier, more effective teachi ae ae - 
Window Shades and: bodiie’ aaa ing are noticeable when visual 
Heaters and Toilets ody Strains and stresses are decreased by the 3-position desk- 
Primary Materials top (20°, 10° and level), and the automatic fore-and-aft swiv i 
Duplicating Equipment adjustment. Improved general h a ae aft swivel seat 
Janitorial Supplies general health is attributable to these exclusive 


. features, < eo . ie 

Chalkboards and Supplies es, and to the 45° seat swivel that reduces body , 

” : ody Ce rque EDUCATION MOLD 
Maps and Globes due to right or left hand and eye preferences on nye 


Visual Equipment and Supplies 
Office and Library Supplies 3 WY 
School Papers a 

Athletic Goods le difference in cost of the “Ten-Twenty” over even th ost A 
at Matestols desk with chair can be as little as on the cheapest? school 


Ya of 1% of the 
pce: per-pupil cost of a 
ae ool! Ask us for booklet, "The Case for the 'Ten- -Twenty’”. 


NASHVILLE T 
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Nashville 3, Ten 
—pon | HIGHLAND PRODI MPAN 
Edecaton Grvet i 20 South Gay St., + gael Ay on ty vial 
| CHOOL PRODUC 
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a ca || OTHER FREE BOOKLETS 851-359 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn: 


poreneds pcos Exclusive Distributors for 
“The Co-ordinated Classroom” 


i ; 7 « 
two informative works on re- Chmeucan Se Ul 
cent educational developments. 














